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Caterpillar Tractor Company photograph—see page 42. 
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e who you are 
« what you make 
« where you are 
what you are offering NOW 













“—~ vital to all selling, because it describes 













CONTACT TAKES TIME, and often a lot of explanation .. and that time is working against them. They 







. valuable selling time and effort, which advertis- know that salesmen CANNoT work them all at every 
ing can save. (Ask the salesman without advertising call, every property, every territory. That is why so 
backing!) Good advertising, of course, does much many depend on Coat AGE. 






more than just “contact” your prospects and cus- 





What a contacter COAL AGE is! Its readers, 
through their job responsibilities, have buying 
power—at all important levels, across the board of 
titles from president to foreman. Coat AcE keeps a 
constant watch to up-grade the quality of its con- 
tact-making circulation (each subscriber must con- 





tomers ... but that job alone is worth whatever your 






advertising costs. For there never was a time when 





all your customers and prospects knew all about 






you and how your products might help them! But 
consistent contacts now, through helpful advertis- 
ing, mean plenty when you press for business 
against active competition. 







form to rigid specifications . . . and pay $5.00 per 
year to subscribe!) and its numbers are the largest 
CONTACT is another way to say “COAL AGE” in history, to keep pace with the growth of mecha- 
nized mining. These are PREFERRED readers, who 
prefer Coat AGE to any other industry magazine 








Manufacturers selling to mechanized mining will 
tell you of the vital need for contacts at all levels of 
buying. They know that personal contacts all up Contact... for less than you’d pay a good salesman 
(and no expense account!) .. . with Coat AGE. 







and down the line are difficult and costly to arrange 





Write for FREE complete booklet, a blueprint to profits, “Mechanized Selling at Work.” 


ABC +ABP 
... where editorial values produce advertising values for advertising r +a 
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everywhere in industry old customers with new products 


need more of everything you sell 


They may not see them, or even know they're there, but 
chances are that everywhere your salesmen call this week, 
new products are afoot. Today’s America is a land of new 
products, and of thousands more to come. And the men 
you need to know . . . above any men in industry . . . are 
the men who create these new products, select the parts, 
materials, and finishes from which they will be built. 


These men are design engineers, and their responsibili- 
ties in industry make them first in importance to you: 


Stimulate their imagination with the new things your 
materials make possible, and something new will come 
from their drawing boards. 


Prove to them how your parts and units will improve 
product performance, and their bills of material will 
specify these parts and units. 


Demonstrate how your finishes will protect and beautify, 


FIRST with the men who are FuRST to specify your product 
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and these finishes will be applied to many a new product. 


These are jobs for your advertising, and that advertising 
can sell to more design engineers in PRODUCT ENGI. 
NEERING than in any other design magazine in the world. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING is the only paid-circulation 
magazine in the design field. It is the only magazine which 
gives you an audience that, of its own volition, defines its 
job functions and interests as design engineering. It is the 
only design magazine which can give you over 17,000 
design-engineer subscribers, plus thousands of pass-on 
readers. 


In the pages of this magazine edited exclusively for design 
engineers, almost 700 advertisers are selling now to in- 
dustry’s basic buyers of parts, materials, and finishes. It’s 
a good place for your advertising, too, if you want 4 
bigger share of the bigger markets design engineers are 
creating. 





PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING 
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How To Make ‘Non-Selling’ 
Advertising Pay Off 
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) YOU think it’s tough to de- 
velop a really good selling cam- 
for an industrial advertiser? 
until you’ve tried to build a 
ful non-selling advertising pro- 
you just haven’t learned what 
is!” 
have had an 


vy of us oppor- 


to learn the truth of the above 


ent, for in recent years adver- 


nen have frequently come face- 
with just such a situation. And 
roduction limited to far below 
d by either a shortage of raw 
ls or production facilities, 
in advertiser has turned to a 
rm “institutional” campaign as 
of avoiding orders but still 
the name before the public. 
campaigns may have been suc- 
to the extent that they didn’t 
hing, for no one was inter- 
what they had to offer: trite 
“prestige” advertising pub- 
the number of years in busi- 
osy post-war plans, the foun- 
osophy—or even worse, his 
oh. But I seriously question 
ilue whatsoever—immediate 
—to the advertiser. 


Short by Market Change 


dvertisers tried to evade the 
‘dropping our advertising 
y until supply catches up 
this group 
dy learned—the hard way— 
pectedly fast that can hap- 
ow difficult it then becomes 


ind.” Some of 


Customer ‘service’ campaign 
Builds prospect list that means business 


By R. E. WHITING 


Assistant Advertising Manager, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 


to build sufficient demand to catch up 
with supply. One minute the sales de- 
partment seems to be beating orders 
off with a club; the next minute it is 
screaming for the advertising depart- 
ment to start doing its job by bring- 


ing in some business. 
Starts ““Non-Selling’” Campaign 

An excellent example of just such a 
problem—and of a successful approach 
to it—is represented by one of the 
divisions of Armour and Company 
least familiar to the average citizen 
who thinks of Armour in connection 
with those taste-tempting ham and 
bacon advertisements. 

The Armour Chemical Division pro- 
duces a wide variety of chemicals from 
fats and oils—fatty acids and such de- 
rivatives as the amines, amides, nitriles 
and quaternary ammonium salts. Be- 
cause most of these products are the 
result of Armour’s own patented frac- 
tional distillation process which sepa- 
rates crude mixed fatty acids into 
their component pure acids, they dif- 
fer considerably from the nearest com- 
parable competitive products. As a 
consequence, an educational and in- 
formative task has been necessary from 
the start, and a small but consistent 
advertising schedule in chemical proc- 
essing publications has been used with 
considerable success. 
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But in October, 1946, the Armour 
Chemical Division was definitely not 
interested in soliciting new business. 
As a matter of fact, there was a very 
considerable backlog of unfilled orders 
from established customers. Price con- 
trols were still on fats and oils (the 
raw materials for Armour’s chemicals) 
and supplies were very short, which 
seriously limited production of fatty 
acids. It was for this reason that this 
division’s instructions to the Armour 
advertising department were, “Give us 
an advertising campaign that won’t 
sell a pound of fatty acids now, but 
that will make it easier for us to sell 
fatty acids when we—and our com- 
petitors—are looking for business.” 


Outline “Service” Goals 

The advertising department then 
outlined slightly more specific objec- 
tives for the 1947 campaign, a stand- 
ard practice based on the compara- 
tively simple idea that it’s difficult 
enough to accomplish anything when 
you know what you're trying to do, 
much less when you don’t. These ob- 
jectives eventually were boiled down 
to the following five points: 


1. The advertising should avoid an- 
tagonizing present customers by giv- 
ing them the impression that we are 
looking for new business at the same 
time that we are limiting their orders. 


2. The advertising should attract 
the attention—and goodwill—of pres- 
ent and prospective fatty acid users 
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and influence them favorably toward 
Armour, without suggesting imme- 
diate availability. 

3. The advertising should build 
prestige for the Armour Chemical 
Division as a leader in research and de- 
velopment work and as a headquarters 
for technical information on fatty 


acids. 


4. The advertising should enable us 
to build a mailing list of live prospects 
in anticipation of a later direct mail 


campaign. 


§. The advertising should permit us 
to evaluate the comparative values to 
us of the different business publica- 
tions on our schedule, in erms ef in- 
quiry returns, by analyzing both 


quantity and quality of response. 


As soon as these objectives were 
established, it was just a matter of 
developing a program to meet them. 
Did I say “just”? Actually we spent 
a good many hours before we came 
up with the answer, simple enough 
though it was. What could we offer 
customers and prospective customers 
that would influence them favorably 
toward the Armour Chemical Division 
and its products at a time when we 
could not offer the products them- 


selves in the quantity desired? 


We decided that the next best thing 
to furnishing fatty acid users with 
fatty acids in the quantities they 
desired was furnishing them with 


SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS is "sold" through a series of six ads, 
of which these are three, each offering reference material to users 
of fatty chemicals. Response to keyed ads was basis for a reliable 





genuinely helpful information on how 
best to utilize those quantities which 
were available, either from ourselves 
or from our competitors (who also 
were in an oversold position). Our 
campaign would be built around serv- 
ice, rather than around our products 
directly. But we still had to find out 
how to back up this good intention. 

[ remembered that when I first 
started to work on promoting the sale 
of fatty acids I had searched vainly for 
any sort of information in a form that 
might be readable by someone other 
than an organic chemist. I remem- 
bered how little practical information 
on fatty acids I found, and how many 
books and periodicals I had to con- 
sult for even that small amount. It 
seemed apparent therefore that what- 
ever technical information we were 
going to pass on to our readers would 


have to be developed by ourselves. 


Plan Presentation of Data 


After a number of discussions with 
our own laboratory and production 
personnel (the Armour Chemical 
Division sells large quantities of fatty 
acids to the Armour Soap Division for 
the manufacture of a variety of de- 
tergents, so we qualify as users as well 
as producers of these chemicals) we 
outlined the type of information 
which we felt was most urgently 
needed. Obviously it was much too 


complicated and too comprehensive 
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to permit us to publish it in our reg- 
ular advertising, so we decided instead 
to offer in each of six basic advevtise- 
ments one of six separate pieces of 
technical literature—three booklets 
and three charts. 


Inforation That Customer Want; 


To guarantee the accuracy and 
practical utility of these reference aids, 
all data for this literature was com- 
piled by either our Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory or by our J ech- 
nical Sales staff, and then carefully 
checked by Armour’s Technical Di- 
rector before publication. When all 
of this work was completed we had 
the following rather impressive pieces 
of literature: 

1. A booklet, “The Chemistry of 
Fatty Acids,” giving basic chemical 
data on the fatty acids and their 
derivatives in a concise and read- 
able form, plus a carefully selected 
list of suggested readings in period- 
icals and published chemical vol- 


umes. 


2. A “Color Conversion Chart” 
which made possible the quick and 
easy comparison of a color inten- 
sity reading on one color scale with 
its equivalent on any or all of the 
other 12 major color scales. 


3. A chart, “Average Fatty Acid 
Composition and Constants of Fats 
and Oils,” which gave in an easy- 





check on media and gave a “hot” prospect list that has provided the 
company with new customers and revived inactive accounts. Current 
ad campaign continues to offer information and research service. 
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ro-read form the pertinent data 
ecessary to permit a selection of 
he oil or fatty acid best suited to 
the user’s specific requirements. 

4. A booklet, “The Handling, 
Sampling and Testing of Fatty 
\cids,” 


Shipping fatty acids; storing fatty 


covering these subjects: 


icids; pumping and process equip- 
ment; standard sampling methods 
ind equipment; tests commonly 
used and their meanings. 

§. A “Viscosity Comparison 
Chart” simplifying the comparison 
of viscosity readings on any or all 
of the 18 important viscosity scales. 

6. A booklet, “The 
ind Use of Fatty Acids,” which 
discussed the major fields of usage 


Selection 


for fatty acids, the functions per- 

formed and the properties desired, 

ind the types of fatty acids rec- 
ommended for each application. 

By this time the advertising depart- 
ment was definitely enthusiastic about 
this campaign. Since the booklets and 
charts we were offering would be of 
real interest to all firms working with 
fats and oils (our logical prospects) 
but of little appeal to others, it was 
obvious that we should be able to 
build a fairly good prospect list from 
our inquiries—a list which could be 
used for future sales effort by direct 
mail or even personal calls. (To stim- 
ulate a high level of response by mak- 

t easy to respond, we featured 
“upon quite prominently in each 
rtisement. In our experience we 
found that an advertisement— 
ndustrial advertisement—carrying 
upon will bring in about three to 
four times the number of requests that 
the same advertisement without a 
coupon will pull, even though in both 
cases the offer itself is played up 
equally in illustration and _ headline.) 


Response Is Key to Media Use 


We also felt that we should be 
able to get a pretty good idea of the 


ability of each of the publications we 


used reach the people we wanted 
to re (To give us a closer check 
On Wich magazine resulted in each 
inquir’. we keyed our address by us- 
ing a ifferent street number on each 
advertisement: 1351, 1353, 1355, 
1357 59, etc. W. 31st Street. We 
have t-icd various keying methods and 
rate 1 
ularly 
Reade: 


are, Se 


the most successful, partic- 
a coupon is not being used. 
perverse creatures that they 
to delight in omitting “Dept. 














UNIQUE REFERENCE charts and booklets for users of fatty chemicals helped sell customers 
on Armour. Until their research department gathered the information and prepared it for 
practical use, such material had not been available. Charts are printed on heavy board for 
long wear and easy handling. Armour found service material increased sales by meeting the 
users’ need for intormation in handling chemicals. Charts were publicized in advertising. 


CI-12” and such obvious keys, but 
they are unlikely to omit the street 
number. ) 

Yes, we saw all sorts of possibilities 
for the campaign except the most im- 
portant possibility of all, which was 


something we did not anticipate. 


Preview Sells the Regulars 


In order to make the most of the 
campaign from the good-will stand- 
point with our regular customers, 
prior to the appearance of the first 
advertisement we mailed a copy of 
that advertisement to every active and 
inactive customer on our records, to- 
gether with a letter of explanation 
and a business reply card on which 
they could request that each new ref- 
erence aid be sent to them as soon as 
available and before being offered in 
our publication advertising. 

These cards were returned by 609 
firms, many of whom we had had no 
contact with for years, and 1,189 
copies (at most firms more than one 
individual requested copies) of each 
piece of literature was mailed just be- 
fore the offers broke in our adver- 
This meant a total of 7,134 
copies mailed during the series of six 


tising. 


mailings. 
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The year’s campaign, consisting of 
six different advertisements, each fea- 
turing one of the six different pieces 
of technical literature, was based on 
a six-time schedule in Chemical. In- 
a six-time schedule in Chemical In- 
dustries, Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 
India Rubber World, a thirteen-time 
schedule in American Paint Journal 
and a twenty-six time schedule in 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter (with 
each advertisement appearing twice in 
the last two books). These are all 
fairly small circulation magazines, yet 
they serve the chemical, soap, rubber 
and paint industries directly and those 
industries are leading users of fatty 
acids. The advertisements themselves 
were prepared by Armour in coopera- 
tion with its agency, Foote, Cone & 


Belding, Chicago. 


Tabulate Response to Ads 


Now for some results of the ad- 
vertisements themselves, after we 
eliminated this “blue-ribbon” custom- 
er group automatically. Advertise- 
ment No. 1, offering the Color Con- 
version Chart, appeared in December, 
1946 (our fiscal year runs from No- 


vember 1 to October 31—and so does 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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PWC CORDS AND CABLES DELIVER THE JUICE 











PLASTIC 
WIRE & CAB 
CORP. 


407 fast Main %, Jewett Gry, Cl 





CHANGE ILLUSTRATIONS—Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation makes 


a variety of products which are merchandised in six industries. Basic ad 


How three advertisers cut costs, 












for each market pr 


yet retain specific market appeals 


NDUSTRIAL advertisers who man- 

ufacture products used in many 
industries have long been plagued with 
the problem of effective advertising 
to these diverse markets. 

One obvious solution is to produce 
a separate ad for every field, but this 
many times results in a severe case of 
over-strained budget or, what is worse, 
a “lick and a promise” merchandising 
job in all fields. 


answer for the economy-minded ad- 


The second handy 


vertiser is to create advertising so gen- 
eral that it could apply anywhere. As 
it works out, this solution is a little 
too handy, and like buckshot, brings 
only sparrow returns instead of big 
game. 

The compromise answer, used suc- 
cessfully by many ingenious adver- 
tisers, is to combine the best features 
of the two. Here’s how it was done 
by three industrial manufacturers who 


tackled the problem. 
Different Products— 
Change Illustration 
Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation, 
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Jewett City, Conn., manufactures a 
wide variety of insulated wires and 
cables which are used in six general 
markets: contractors, manufacturers, 
electric light and power utilities, tele- 
phone industry, electronics industry, 
and electrical wholesalers. However, 
not all of the markets are interested 
in the same products. Cord sets, for 
instance, apply to almost every group; 
coaxial cables, on the other hand, con- 
cern only two or three, and there is 
no point in talking about them to the 
others. The problem, therefore, is 
to keep the advertising as similar as 
possible for economy’s sake, yet at the 
same time include only those products 
which apply to a specific market. 

Plastic Wire & Cable’s agency, Wil- 
son, Haight & Welch, Inc., came up 
with its answer. 

A series of advertisements was de- 
signed, each with a panel for a sec- 
ondary illustration. (See circled illus- 
trations above.) Six different illustra- 
tions were prepared for these panels. 
Each of these secondary illustrations 


tells general story of product use. 
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CORP. 


403 Eost Main St, Jewett City, Conn. 





Drop-in electros (circled) slanted 
omote specific products used in that industry. 





shows products that interest one of 
the six groups at which the program 
To each publication on the 
list, along with the electro of the first 


is aimed. 


advertisement in the series, an electro 
of the appropriate secondary illustra- 
tion was sent. 

Thus, when an advertisement ap- 
pears in Electrical Wholesaling, tor 
instance, the main illustration and the 
text talks plastic insulated wire and 
cable in fairly general terms, but the 
panel illustration ties the message right 
down to such things as cord sets, build- 
ing wire and flexible cords. The same 
advertisement in Tele phone Engineer, 
however, brings twisted drop wife, 
parallel drop wire and other pertinent 
products into the picture. 


The result—one advertisement does 
the work of six. The series develops 
a general theme, but always brings 
home to readers in terms of the prod- 
ucts they need. 

Different Products— 
Change Copy 

C. M. Kemp Mfg. Company and its 
agency, John Mather Lupton Com 
pany, worked out a different lution 
to the same problem. Kemp: divers 
fied line of industrial carburetors and 
gas producing apparatus sed 0 
more than a dozen industrie ch one 

n, 1948 
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CHANGE COPY—Acheson Colloid Corporation makes only one prod- 


uct but had to solve problem of varied markets. 


of which has its particular uses for 
the products. The Lupton Company 
elected to handle this situation by the 
“readers’ problems” approach. 

\ series of ads was prepared which 
has basically the same artwork and 
layout. (See illustration lower right.) 
“When,” “Then,” “Kemp” sets the 
theme. “When” poses a reader prob- 
lem directly tailored to each industry. 
(“When reducing various metallic 
oxide powders,” “When piping needs 
flushing before repair,” etc.) 

hen” answers the problem with 
plicable Kemp product. (“Then 
1tmos-gas’ fits,” “Then a Kemp 


is unit” will earn its keep— 


‘Kemp” logotype, uniform in 
ties the ads together into a 
ind promotes the complete list 
p products. 

the copy is substantially dif- 
for each ad, art costs are re- 
© a minimum since the same 


is used throughout the entire 


Ad for 
t Media 
Mather Lupton Company 
different tactics fer Acheson 
Corporation, which has only 


dag 


couowse 
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Basic ad on general 


one basic product (colloidal graphites) 
to merchandise in many varied mar- 
kets. Here the problem was to change 


product use is made up, then changed for various media by drop-in 
electros of specific appeal copy. Cost is little more than basic ad. 


product application and not, as in 
the preceding two cases, to change the 
products as well. 

This was done by drawing up a 
series of basic ads (above) in which the 
art- work and text remain constant 
while the specific appeals are varied 
by drop-in electros. In one basic 
ad an illustration of a telephone dial 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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CHANGE COPY—C. M. Kemp Mfg. Company had the problem of varied products and varied 
markets. Its solution was the “readers' problem" approach, using the same basic artwork 
and logotype for economy. Copy is changed for each particular industry's problems. 
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| HEARD recently that you now 
have become a salesman. Yes, at 
last—a full-fledged salesman. Even 
got a car and an expense account, 
been exceeding your quota too—in 
general, doing all right from all re- 
ports. 

But I just got to wondering if all 
these material things might not have 
caused you to overlook a very im- 
portant factor, important in sales- 
manship as well as every place else. 
And that, Joe, is, the often over- 
looked Auman relations factor. You 


subdivided 


industrial 


have probably heard it 


into personnel relations, 
relations, customer relations, public 
relations and many others.. But sum- 
ming them all up, aren’t they just 
human relations? 

You're a salesman, Joe, but first 
and most important, you are a human 
being. Your boss is too, even though 
sometimes you think he doesn’t con- 
duct himself as such. But did you ever 
stop to think that maybe you some- 
times cause him to act as he does? No, 
I'll bet you never thought much about 
it. You can’t see why he should get all 


upset because you failed to get your 


reports in on time And what’s so 
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Open Letter to the Man with the Sales Kit 


By V. T. NORTON, Personnel Manager, 





Well Equipment Mfg. Corporation, Houston 


Does 


critical about an expense account be- 
ing out of order? 

Really, Joe, he doesn’t think you 
are shirking your job or that you 


would pad your expense account 
either. 
Just as you didn’t intentionally 


wreck that sales car. Remember how 
you had your little speech all pre- 
pared only to find out he was more 
interested in your well-being than the 
fact that the car was a total loss? 
For a moment you really forgot all 
about human beings and the good 
relationships they are capable of, 
didn’t you? 

And what about the other Joes on 
the sales force? Yes, I mean those 
guys you work with. I know you 
don’t see much of them, only at sales 
meetings, but how does that fellow 
strike you that moved into your old 
territory? The one that you had it 
a little rough in. It could have been 
ali luck or a sudden change of con- 
ditions, but he picked up some ac- 
counts you had lost. 

Could it have been that your rela- 
tions with those fellows weren’t quite 
up to the “human” level? He drove 
40 miles to deliver just a small item 
to get one of them going again after 
a breakdown. Word kinda got around 
to those other accounts, too. They 
weren’t long in asking him to drop 
around to see them. Come next sales 
meeting, kinda look the other fellows 
over. They all have something you 
could use. 

While we are still digging around, 
let’s look into that great category 
known as “personnel.” You know 
what I mean, Joe, that group every- 
one but us falls in. Funny how when 
some people reach certain heights they 
have to look down to be able to see 





tor get, 


“personnel.” Don’t’ ever 
everyone working for a company is 
considered “personnel.” 

Yes, even the shipping department. 
Did you ever stop to think that those 
guys are really on your side? Where 
did you hatch the idea that they in- 
tentionally held stuff back or shipped 
in error or didn’t get a thrill out of 
seeing those orders pile in? Kinda casu- 
ally drop in some time; you'll find 
the whole bunch as busy as a bee with 
one wing, probably making up ship- 
ments to your territory. You'll find 
them pretty well in the know about 
company products and _ procedures, 
too. Humans? Hell yes! And a darn 
good bunch of guys after you get to 
know them. Try a little of your bet- 
ter brand of human relations here. 
You'll be surprised at the return. 

Let’s move on out to the shop. Now 
here’s a group that you have prob- 
ably thought really added weight to 
your cross. We can start with raw 
material. Most of this raw material 
consists of steel, and there are times 
when it is really tough to get your 
pro-rata part; that is, as soon as you 
require it. I know you can’t sell this 
shortage to your customer, but you 
can use a little more human tolerance 
with the shop when you know such 
a condition exists. 

Move along to the machining 
stages of your products; not only 
modern production machinery 1s ne 
cessary, but here come those humans 
again. That machinery just won't 
run without someone to operate It. 

These fellows can be like thar steel, 
you know—not available in suthicient 
quantities or when you need them. 
When the plant finds itself the 
“don’t have” and “can’t get per 

(Continued on page 12 
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Ask Your Customers For Ideas! 


“User Research” is important tool in developing new industrial products 


By ERNST E. WACHSMUTH 


James O. Peck Company, 
New York 


ECENT history of technology 
indicates a definite trend from 
individual inventions to group plan- 
ning with the objective of selling to 
ether groups. Years ago, technical 
discoveries by pioneers often were 
made without full realization of the 
invention’s final commercial value and 
its acceptability to customers. New 
products created for sale today, on the 
other hand, come about as “social” 
developments. They are the result of 
the pooling of sources of information 
and technical and scientific know-how 
of multiple investigation and synthesis. 
Today, most product research and 
development is carried on with clear 
realization of the fact that its ultimate 
purpose is to create a saleable product, 
1.e., a product which meets an existing 
demand in the field, and can be pur- 
chased at a price commensurate to its 


value to the prospective user. 


Three Sources of Ideas 
Ideas leading to the development 
of new products may reach the manu- 
tacturer through various channels and 
from many sources. The engineering 
constantly working on the im- 
provement of current types or next 
year's models, may come up with an 
tor a basically altered, or a new 
ct. This type of product de- 
ment is usually related to types 
oducts previously manufactured, 
least capable of being fabricated 
the kind of facilities the manu- 

rer has. 

nany cases, successful manufac- 
looking for new fields of en- 
have become interested in de- 
ents offered by outside inven- 
by any of those publicly or 
ly financed research organiza- 
vhich work for the specific pur- 
experimenting with new ideas. 
ily, the spark that sets off 
the development of a new product 


may come from realization of the need 
for new equipment and tools not here- 
tofore available. Such observations 
may be made during the course of 
normal sales contacts, as the result 
of systematic field research, or they 
may be traceable to a customer’s spe- 
cific request. Such a request, of course, 
according to 
made a 


must be evaluated 


whether the customer has 
sound observation of his changed re- 
quirements, and is not merely laboring 
under a misconception about the proper 
application of the equipment he al- 
ready buys and uses. 

Regardless of the source of the in- 
formation leading to the concept of 
a new product, careful study and con- 
sideration is required before the de- 
signer draws the first line on paper. 
Is the product saleable? What price 
can it demand? What competition 
must it meet? How large is its poten- 
tial market? To what fields may it 
be sold? It seems evident that this 
whole complex of questions should be 


before the 


costs of design, engineering and pro- 


answered _ satisfactorily 
duction equipment purchases are just- 
ified. Nevertheless, not infrequently 
money and effort are being spent for 
purely technical research and devel- 
opment, culminating in the creation 
of a device of perhaps great technical 
merit for which, however, only a small 
market exists or which could not be 
sold profitably by the existing sales 
organization. 


Profits Pay for Product 

To the manufacturer, a new prod- 
uct represents an investment which 
be amortized out of profits. 
cost, 


must 
Profits depend on 
sales cost and the number of units 


production 


sold. Production costs are the manu- 
In de- 
termining at what price a product 
may be bought, how it can be mar- 
keted most efficiently and economic- 
ally, and how many units the manu- 
facturer may expect to sell, market 
research can render effective help. 


facturer’s very own problem. 
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The buyer’s willingness to pay for 
an industrial product depends on the 
degree to which it contributes toward 
the solution of a practical problem, 
such as increasing the speed of an op- 
eration, saving manpower, reducing 
maintenance cost. To appraise the 
value of a product to a potential buyer, 
one must also consider the alterna- 
tives open to him—determine by what 
other means the same effects may be 
obtained, the same job be done, at 
what cost, and what are the demon- 
strable savings over competitive prod- 


ucts that can be effected. 


Influences Product Design 

The results of user research often 
disclose attitude of potential custom- 
ers which are of considerable impor- 
tance in deciding on specific features 
of the product under consideration. 
For example, a manufacturer supply- 
ing a certain type of processing equip- 
ment to the chemical industry planned 
to redesign his product completely. 
Before any field investigation, he was 
particularly interested in what kind 
of driving mechanism the prospective 
buyers wanted and why, and what 
they thought about various possible 
means of power transmission. Infor- 
mal interviews with engineers, pro- 
duction and maintenance personnel in 
chemical plants disclosed that they 
cared very little about specific com- 
ponents of the unit, but stated their 
requirements in terms of application— 
flexibility of speed, economy as against 
other types of processing, adequate 
power, durability, resistance to shock 
load, compactness, and a minimum of 
maintenance. Interpretation of these 
general application requirements into 
specific terms indicated the need, for 
example, of a wide range of speed vari- 
ation, such as had not been available 
in makes of this equipment. 

Another manufacturer was consid- 
ering the manufacture of a certain 
type of communicating system which 
possessed features not included in other 

(Continued on page 76) 
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promotion methods for catalogs 


By B. M. WALBERG 


Advertising and Marketing Consultant 


Part Three 


DVERTISING and 
stockrooms disclose the very sad 

fact that they are often the graveyards 
of many catalogs. You invariably will 
catalog af- 


stationery 


find, stacked ceiling high, 


ter catalog, whose distribution was 
very limited, with the remainder dying 
a-borning on the shelves. 

Where does the fault lie? Plainly, 
Too often little 


or no conception of the purpose of 


with the advertiser. 


catalogs, and for whom and where the 
catalogs are intended, are the para- 
mount reasons for the really shameful 
waste of good paper and printing, and 
the money spent for those catalogs. 

It seems that the basis of a print or- 
der for catalog is an enigmatic mental 
process. When asked how many copies 


of a catalog are desired, advertisers 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING FOR CATALOG ANNOUNCEMENTS—Here are examples 









usually stare into space and reach for 
the first round figure which comes 
into their minds—usually 5,000 or 10,- 
000, or multiples thereof. Few of 
these catalog buyers really know or 
have any idea as to how many catalogs 
They have just a 


very hazy idea of who should receive 


are really needed. 


their catalog and how their catalog is 
to be distributed. 

If you doubt this chimerical state of 
mind on the part of an advertiser, 
check your own catalog orders, distri- 
Or do 


bution, and stock remaining. 


you already know the answers? 


Catalog Sales Functions 


Since catalogs are an integrated in- 
dustrial sales tool—‘a vehicle for 
transmitting an advertiser’s message in 
permanent printed form, by controlled 
distribution, direct to selected indi- 
viduals”—is it not, therefore, rational 
that the distribution of catalogs re- 


quires just as much thoughtful and 








of the way nine manufacturers insured acceptance of their catalogs by advance promotion. 


You Should Have a Copy! 
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careful planning and preparation as 
the catalog itself. 

[he catalog audience is a group of 
selected prospects and customers. Cat- 
aloes, as a selling tool, perform one or 
more of these sales functions: 

|. Pave the way for salesmen. 

». Secure inquiries for salesmen. 

3. Keep a contact with customers 
between sales calls. 

4. Secure direct orders. 

5. Build weak territories. 

6. Develop sales in territories not 
covered by salesmen. 

7. Win back inactive customers. 

8. Develop sales among specific 
groups. 

9. Drive home sales arguments. 

10. Sell other items in the line. 

11. Get product prescribed or speci- 
fied. 

12. Create a need or a demand for 
a product. 

13. Educate users on superiorities of 
your products or services. 

14. Increase consumption of a 

product among present users. 

15. Capitalize on other advertising. 

16. Build good will. 

When catalogs designed to sell prod- 
ucts or services function as one or 
more of these salient sales aids, then 
catalog distribution becomes an exact 
science with known laws for achiev- 
ing the greatest possible return for 
each catalog dollar invested. 

Ask these basic questions: “How 
large a distribution is planned?” and 
“How will your catalog get into the 
hands of customers and prospects?” 

The first question is often the an- 
swer to the quantity of your print 


In recent Edward Stern & Company survey among purchasing agents, 
approximately half said that they give extra attention to catalogs 


NEW se 
hows how to beat Rising Costs! % ¥ 
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order. Why order more catalogs than 
are actually required for an efficient 
and effective distribution? Why bur- 
den your advertising budget for un- 
necessary catalogs? Why clutter stock 
room shelves with potent sales tools 
when those tools should be in the hands 
of prospective buyers? 

Some years ago, this statement was 
made about catalog distribution. It 
merits repeating because it is as timely 
today—even more so—than it was 


then. 


With progressive organizations, 
catalog distribution is today a thor- 
ough-going merchandising process 
that extends far beyond the mere 
physical matter of handing out a 
batch of printed matter. Although it 
is given free to customers and pros- 
pects (except in few rare instances 
where a small charge is made), the 
efficient catalog is properly subject to 
every phase of careful planning and 
strategy that applies to the market 
ing of a sales commodity. A sales- 
man in itself, the catalog nevertheless 
requires selling and, in most instances, 
reselling. A superior catalog, one 
whose pages offer genuine and out- 
standing services to the user, natur- 
ally establishes a good deal of auto- 
matic demand and acceptance—just 
as does any quality product. How- 
ever, the pace of modern competition 
is such that just about every catalog 
stands to benefit by a program em- 
bodying skillful exercise of all the 
arts of research, sales planning, ad 
vertising, promotion and _ salesman- 
ship 

Check Mailing Lists 
Market analysis is a basic method 
for determining who are your most 


important prospects. In fact, it is by 
far the most inexpensive way to elimi- 
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Crammed with V-Belt Benefits for You 





nate the staggering waste which exists 
in catalog distribution today. 

Your present customer and pros- 
pect mailing list forms the nucleus for 
a catalog mailing. However, here 
again there is a growing tendency to 
add names indiscriminately. It seems 
that the larger the mailing list, the 
greater the catalog distribution, 
which, in turn, justifies a larger print 
order. But, this is a false premise, 
because “names” are not important 
prospective buyers. The ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of your catalog distribu- 
tion depends on your choice of people 
—not “names.” Catalog costs per copy 
are too high for scattershot mailings. 

Experts on direct mail have stated 
that the mailing list represents at least 
60° of the chances for successful di- 
rect advertising. Also, that the mail- 
ing list is definitely the largest single 
factor in the planning and preparation 
of any mail campaign. Therefore, it 
must follow that mailing lists demand 
meticulous attention to the end that 
only “people” remain on the list who 


are your potential prospects. 


Be Wary of ‘One Item’ Buyers 
There is little sense in mailing a 
general catalog covering your complete 
line to a customer who regularly buys 
only one small item in the line. Of 
course, the thought usually exists that 
the small buyer, when receiving your 
general catalog, may become a cus- 
tomer for other items. Perish the 
thought, for on checking your sales 
records, the facts about “one item” 
buyers will really astonish you. And 
yet, companies spend thousands of dol- 


anticipated because of prior notice. Consensus was that interval be- 
tween advance notice and actual mailing should not exceed two weeks. 
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ATERPILLAR Tractor Company 

packed up its chief photog- 
rapher and sent him off to Canada to 
that 
country’s industrial sections. At Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, he found this Cater- 
pillar Diesel D7 tractor hustling coal 


record Caterpillar activity in 


from bridge cranes to stock pile. The 
tractor is equipment of the Hamilton 
works of the Steel Company of Can- 


ada, Ltd. 





lars sending expensive catalogs to 


every name on their customer and 


prospect list. It is a tedious and mo- 
notonous job to check mailing lists. 
But, for effectual catalog distribution, 
such checking returns handsome and 


worth while dividends. 


If Necessary, Send Duplicate 
Catalogs 


Another commonplace weakness in 
catalog distribution practiced by many 
companies is the failure to send dup- 
licate catalogs. Jrom Age, in a recent 
advertisement, had this to say: “In 
industry you've got to sell to a team of 
human minds.” It is a known fact that 
in sOme companies at least seven to 
ten people have a very definite bearing 
in the purchase of products or services. 


An Edward & Co. 


states: “Because catalogs are frequent- 


Stern survey 


ly expensive, there is often a tendency 


to seek minimum rather than maxi- 
mum distribution.”’ To test the wis- 
dom of such action, 82% of the 


indi- 


cated that, in general, “duplicate cata- 


purchasing agents interviewed 
logs in the hands of department heads 
and foremen are valuable.” It is sound 
business and profitable merchandising 
to insure your catalog reaching every- 
one who, in any way affects the pur- 


«hase of your product or service. 


Cooperation from Sales Force 


Your own sales force and those of 
your distributors and dealers are tre- 
mendous factors in your catalog dis- 
tribution. It is almost axiomatic that 


salesmen welcome new catalogs. But 
why not go a few steps farther? Why 
mot merchandise your catalog to your 
sales force in advance of its distribu- 
tion? Why not secure their invaluable 
assistance and cooperation to insure a 
highly successful 


most effective and 


distribution? 


Salesman cooperation can help you 


42 


weed your mailing lists of “names” 
This will make cer- 
tain that your catalog reaches the most 


and not “people.” 


effective buying audience. It will also 
eliminate the sheer waste that exists 
today in catalog distribution. 

Space is purchased in industriai pa- 
pers to reach an audience predomi- 
nantly of individuals with spending 
power to purchase the products or 
services you offer. The selection of 
media is an all-important function of 
your job. Should not, therefore, the 
selection of the “maximum effective 
audience of prospective buyers” to be 
reached by your catalogs also assume 
the same relative importance? 


Distribution by Mail 

The actual delivery of catalogs is 
accomplished in three ways: by mail, 
by salesmen, and by private delivery 
services, such as messengers, railway 
express, etc. 


he 


Of course, mail distribution is t 
most widely used because the cost is 
low. Also, your catalog will be de- 
livered by the postman to wherever 


your audience may be situated. 


It has one serious drawback, how- 
ever, in that in large companies, mail- 
rooms often send the catalogs to most 
anyone else other than the person it is 
intended for. Duplicate mailings to 
particular people in a company guar- 
antees, to a degree, that your catalog. 
reaches the right persons. 


Distribution by Personal Delivery 


Probably the most effective method 
of catalog distribution is through your 
your distributor 


own salesmen, and 


and/or dealer sales force. A new cata- 
log is frequently the entering wedge 
for sales. But most important, this 
method definitely places your catalog 
in the hands of the individual for 
whom it is intended. A disadvantage 


in this type of distribution is that your 


salesmen can distribute just a certain 
number of catalogs per day. If you 
are anxious to cover the market quick- 
ly, then catalog distribution by your 
salesmen is not for your company 

If you are desirous of adding a !ut 
of showmanship in your catalog d 
tribution, provided your budget can 
stand the expense, by all means use 
private delivery service. It adds a 
touch, so to speak, but whether this 
method of getting your catalog to the 
proper person is effective or not re- 
mains an unanswered question. It has 
been used by companies with varying 
degrees of success. In one instance, it 
boomeranged quite badly for one com- 
pany, with subsequent loss of custom- 
ers and prospects. 

Incidentally in the same Edward 
Stern & Co. survey mentioned previ- 
ously, 71% of the puchasing agents 
interviewed preferred delivery of a new 
catalog by mail, and 21% voted for 
delivery by salesman. The conclusions 
arrived at are: 

These replies readily lend them 
selves to conflicting interpretations 
more than two of every three pur 
chasing agents prefer to receive the 
catalog by mail. This may mean that 
they prefer to see the salesman only 
when he has a better reason to call 
On the other hand, the fact that the 
others expressed a preference for 
personal delivery by the salesman 
may mean that they all would appre 
ciate this service—but many believe 

it is unnecessary and do not wish to 
make a messenger of the salesman 

Since no further information is 
available on this question, the astute 
advertiser might well: 1. test deliv 
eries both ways: 2. be guided by the 


practicability of personal delivery 
3. employ a combination of bot! 
taking into consideration the sales 


men’s relations with his own custon 

ers 
Whatever method or combinations of 
methods you do use, be sure that you 
are thoroughly familiar with all of its 
ramifications. There are still too many 
advertising men who have to learn 
facts about postal 
regulations, etc., on the mailing of 


some important 


catalogs. 


Build Advance Acceptance 


Building advance acceptance of 2 
new catalog assumes a major role in 
the distribution of catalogs. In other 


! Os- 


words,will your customers and 
pects be alerted in advance of th 
catalog’s distribution? Announcement 
advertisements of new catalogs ««rve 
a definite purpose. However, ad» ince 
acceptance demands a thorough ~e¢r- 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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‘Textbook’ Manual Brings 
Profitable Sales 


Non-commerci 
men pays fo 


By S. E. VORAN, 


Advertising Manager, 


Parker Appliance Company, 
Cleveland 


REPARING a handbook can prove 

to be a profitable project. Ten days 
after the initial appearance of our new 
“Tube Fitters’ Manual,” the first lead 
resulted in a sale which easily covered 
the total cost of the first printing of 
the book. 


has 


Even though the manual 
but 
time, it is influencing other important 


been out a relatively short 
new business for us. 

There is nothing new, of course, in 
the idea of a handbook to push a prod- 
No doubt, many an industrial 


advertising man has produced such a 


uct. 


book. However, perhaps our new book 
differs in some respects from the gen- 


D. BENDING THE TUBE 


kinds: (a) hand benders 


Tools for bending tubes are of two 


which require a different bender for each size of tubing, and (t 





production benders, which may be used jor a range of tube size 
y changing attachments. Choice of particular mode! bender 
depends on size and materia! to be bent 
(a) Hand Benders 
7 shows emailer ci tu standard types of hand bender 
PARKER Neo. 29 Head Tabe Boo 7 ft copper, alumiune 
op, ov fal awacsed ate . ws te catde 
feamote tabbing 
28 shows how to usé it To insert tube, hold shieve block 
Stationary in left hand and raise slide bar handle as far 


’ 4 


i go. Swing clip aside and drop tube in place (Fig. 28a) 


: clip over tube and turn slide bar handle around so ful! 


of groove in slide bar is in contact with tube. Note that 


mark on shieve block coincides with mark on slide bar 

28b). Proceed to bend to desired angle (Fig. 28c) 

nove bent tube, simply lift slide bar handle back to original 
Swing clip aside and remove tube 


vender can be slipped over tube at exact point of bend, 
r it possible to bend tubes that are already partially con 
Pins and clip should be oiled occasionally to insure smooth 


@ tool 
SIM 
simp 
accordingly was to explain in 
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al primer for maintenance 
r itself with first order 


run of handbooks or 


In effect, it amounts to a 


eral product 
manuals. 
“textbook”— not too academic, to be 
sure, but purposely designed to be a 
handy, primer-type book, a textbook 
to teach a new approach to an old 


problem. 


Buyer Education Needed 
In visiting industrial 
Parker representatives have found time 


companies, 


after time that maintenance crews, in- 
cluding pipe fitters and steam fitters, 
resist the use of metal tubing because 
they actually don’t know how to fab- 
Similarly, our 
engineers and 
found that all 
plenty of expensive engineering talent 
has been devoted to other parts of the 
equipment, but practically no atten- 


ricate a tubing line. 
application technical 


men have too often 


tion given to the fluid circuit. 





)} completed 90° bend 


Fig. 18=tsing bend tube bender. 
nu 


(FIED TEXT—Parker Company had found maintenance men resisting use of metal tubing 
because they did not know how to fabricate a tubing line. 
simplest terms 


Purpose of the manual 
are handled. 


and pictures how tubes 


— - 
aa ws 





MERCHANDISED AT EXHIBITS—The man- 
ual was advertised at the Machine Tool Show 
and Chemical Exposition. More than two 
thousand requested a copy of the free book. 





need that prompted 


So here was the 
preparation of our book. We deter- 
mined first that it should be a “text- 
book” on how to use tubing, rather 
that an out-and-out advertising piece 
on Parker tube fittings. Naturally, we 
put our company name on the cover, 


and use pictures of some of our own 
products to illustrate the instructions. 
But we deliberately refrained from us- 
ing our name in the text matter. 


Simplicity Is Keynote 
We wanted a book 
so the 


to reach main- 
simplest, most 
useful-sounding title was adopted: 
“Tube Manual.” We wrote 
with the assumption that the reader 
did not know the first thing about 
using tubing, and reduced all infor- 
mation into the simplest “how-to” 
terms. We followed procedures 
through, step by step, in the most logi- 
cal sequence, and used plenty of dia- 


tenance men, 


Fitters’ 


grams, pictures, charts and tables to 
help tell the story. 

A simple mock up was made to ex- 
plain photographically the various 
stages in the actual fabrication of this 
typical line. We settled on the handy 
pocket size (5% by 73% inches) for 
une pook, and used sub-heads and topic 
paragraphs wherever possible for easier 
reading. In all of these plans, we were 
guessing (correctly, too, as it has 

(Continued on page 154) 
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By DON DAVID 
McCann-Erickson 


oo] OOK, Pappy—lI don’t want to 
4 be quixotic about this—but 
I'm afraid you'll have to dummy it 
up a little.” 

The copy chief was going over a 
page of nice, new warm copy, beamed 
at automotive store managers. 

“Take this line of yours for in- 
stance: ‘—refle tor design concentrates 
the illumination on the featured item 
without excess light spillage. Why 
not just say: ‘“-—reflector puts the 
light where it is required, instead of 
wasting it where it isn’t needed’? Why 
the ‘spillage’? 

“And this: ‘light pole has fluted cir- 
cumference. You might have said 
‘grooved around curve of outer sur- 
face.’ 

“And here: ‘—strate gic ally located.’ 
Better make that ‘well located,’ don’t 
you think?” 

Unhappily for me, this jurq is more 
Besides, he 
can top my captions any day in the 
week—but I just didn’t like the pic- 


often right than wrong. 


ture he had of the audience we were 
trying to reach. 

“Matter of fact,” I said, “that is a 
better way of saying it—maybe, 
but—” 

“Wadaya mean ‘but’?” asks The 
Brow. 

“It’s the level you’ve assigned these 
storekeepers to that I question. | 
just wonder if our reader is really go- 
ing to prefer that c’mere-I’ll-show- 
you-what-I-mean pitch to an attitude 
that at least infers that he has a su- 
What’s 
with giving him an opportunity to 
think a little while he reads this? The 
sentence he gives a little extra mulling 


perior intelligence. wrong 


over to may not get as much serious 

consideration if too easily read. 
“The old ‘99 44/100% 

more than just honest; carries more 


pure’ line is 
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Just How Dumb Are They? 


Or— “Selling ‘em short in the copy shop’ 















than just the suggestion of modest 
understatement—it almost forces you 
to consider just how pure it is. Don’t 
you think that ‘all pure’ or ‘100% 
pure’ would lose a lot in comparison?” 
The copycheese extracted a fif- 
teen cent cigar from my pocket and 
poked it in his mouth at an aggressive 
angle. My chances of holding the 
floor until he got a light were good. 
“Every week I catch you behind 
your closed door snickering over the 
Besides 


having your funnybone  tickled— 


latest New Yorker cartoons. 


know why you enjoy ’em so much? 
Because their meaning is seldom in 
stantly obvious. ‘Catching on’ is an 
enjoyable mental victory. Your un- 
dernourished ego cries ‘Don’t tell me, 
I get it! Don’t tell me, I—’ And 
how you love yourself at that instant! 
All right, let’s give these birds a chance 
to say ‘I get it!’ too. They might like 
you for it.” 

“Could be,” says the great-white- 
copy-chief in accents poisonous, “but 
you see, Pappy, the audience you’re 
writing to is really only high school 
graduates—or perhaps a few years of 
street car college at most.” 

“At most?” My voice was fraught 
with frustration. “Do you know what 
you're saying? I wmever went to 
college!” 

He looked at me indulgently. ‘Oh, 
come now, Pap, you're just a different 
cut than most. You've improved 
yourself you’re well read.. 


you re—”’ 
























“And why do you figure these store 
Just let me ask 


managers are not? 
you this: Do you think you could 
operate successfully—and_ profitably 
—an auto supply store? Or a drug 
store? Or take over any one of these 
jobs that you have such a low opinion 
of? Don’t you suppose that the man- 
agement of these stores took the time 
and the trouble to get the very best 
brains they could hire for the money 
they could afford to pay for the job? 
Sure, I'll agree with you that spe- 
cialized technical terminology is out 
of place for the purpose of our mes- 
sage. But we're not talking about 
specialized nomenclature and terms. 
We're simply talking about words that 
haven’t had their edges—and mean- 
ing—worn off. Words that the av- 
erage Joe doesn’t have occasion to use 
every day—or you or I, for that mat- 
ter, but I'll bet you a fur-lined paste 
pot that he’ll recognize them and un- 
derstand them well enough for our 





purpose!” 

The boss’s face was starting to take 
on that “drop dead” look. “Why 
take a chance? Why not write it 90 
it can’t miss—what’s the difference as 
long as he gets it?” 

I knew he was going to say that. 
“Just the difference of paying respect 
to his natural intelligence or insu!ting 
him with your low opinion of °°.” 

“Oh, come now, Pappy!” 

“I mean it, Skipper. Did you evet 
stop to realize that the ‘average uy 


(Continued on Page 148 
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What the Purchasing Agent 


By DAVID M. MEEKER, President, 
Purchasing Aaqents Assn. of N. Y. 


pla pairengs frequently consid- 
+% cred miles apart, the purchasing- 
sales function is one practically indi- 
visible unit. You can’t talk about 
selling without discussing buying too, 
any more than you can separate ham 
and eggs, or cornbeef and cabbage. 
Both of these—purchasing and sales— 
comprise distribution, which is prob- 
ably the most critical factor in our 
economy today. In the interests of 
distribution efficiency, then, let’s look 
at both sides of the purchasing-sales 
function and see what can be done to 
make it work with greater harmony. 
First, let’s see what the salesman 
wants from the purchasing agent of an 
up-to-date company. It seems to me 
that there are a minimum of five 
things that he is rightfully entitled to: 
An adequate reception or 
Waiting room, staffed by a civil and 
efhient clerk. The room should be 
‘rly heated, cooled or ventilated 

an’ contain chairs, smoking facili- 
ties and perhaps a few magazines. 
If e receptionist is intelligent and 
go | looking, so much the better. 


A prompt interview, or else 
the truth as to why he cannot be 
se Most purchasing agents hon- 
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Wants from the Salesman 


P.A. Association president gives tips for 


closer harmony in purchasing-sales function 


estly try to see their visitors 
promptly, but are frequently de- 
layed by phone calls, orders from 
the boss, or other interruptions be- 
yond their control. If there is too 
great a delay, the salesman should 
be kept posted so he can revise his 
plans; if the salesman cannot be seen 
at all, he should be told at once and 
not kept “‘on the hook.” 


3. If he sees the purchasing 
agent, the salesman is entitled to a 
courteous, reasonable reception— 
long enough to present the mini- 
mum story. It should be kept in 
mind that while the salesman is a 
specialist on his own product, and 
has made the same presentation day 
after day, the P.A. has to listen to 
all comers every day on a tremen- 
dous diversity of topics. He very 
frequently may not be up to date on 
your product. Make sure your pre- 
sentation is all inclusive, but not too 
lengthy. 


4. If he gets an order, he should 
also get sufficient specifications, 
data and facts to enable his company 
to deliver the proper goods at the 
right time. If the P. A. doesn’t 
volunteer this data in complete 
form, he should be checked on each 
item, as it is to your mutual inter- 
est to see that everything about the 
order is in good shape. 


§. After the order has been de- 
livered, a check in payment should 
be sent in accordance with agreed 
upon terms. This detail really comes 
under the credit department, but in 
most companies the salesmen are 
still held partly responsible for this 
final and crowning act, and there- 
fore are entitled to a prompt pay- 


ment of the account as agreed upon 
in the body of the order. 


Other Courtesies to Salesmen 

As stated before, these represent the 
minimum possibilities and I know that 
many companies do much more to help 
visiting salesmen. Some companies, 
especially those in outlying districts, 
make hotel reservations, furnish rail- 
road, bus and plane data, and supply 
lunch at the company lunchroom. 
Others have a special phone booth 
where a visiting salesman may make 
local phone calls, free of charge, to 
his other accounts in town. They 
supply current magazines, pads, pen- 
cils, sales literature and product sam- 
ples to ease the waiting period. Still 
others present the visitor with a leaflet 
showing the articles bought by the 
company in question and list the name 
of the proper buyer to contact. In 
some small localities, a pamphlet is 
presented showing each industry in 
town, what they purchase, and direc- 
tion on how to get from place to place. 
These things are all fine and a real 
help to the salesman, but if every 
“knight of the grip” were sure that 
he could expect all of the five items 
originally specified, I believe he would 
be quite content. 


P.A. Standards Improving 

On the other hand, I am also defi- 
nitely aware that there are some places 
where a salesman finds that one or per- 
haps more of these five minimum 
requisites are not observed. There are 
still some P.A.’s who have grown up 
with the job—started out as a clerk, 
and have never gotten much further. 
They have not studied, they are not 
interested in keeping up to date on 
their own plant or anything new. They 

(Continued on page 120) 
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STORY CONFERENCE—Writers get together with scenario depart- 
ment on story outline. Secretary's notes will help in preparing scripts. 
Sponsor's representative acts as technical advisor in final conference. 





Final drawings and 


Producing a Business Film 


rie 
ny owuiirt § - 
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STORY BOARD—Sketches for an oil company film are made up and 
mounted on a story board where scenes and continuity are laid out. 
"live" shots are scheduled according to outline, 
—Photos courtesy Jerry Fairbanks Productions 





Cost factors, preliminary decisions needed, 


BUSINESS film is like a magi- 


cian’s hat—only as much can be 


gotten out of it as is put into it. Man- 
agement plays the part of the magician 
in this case, having to decide how 
much will be put into it. 

All business is, of necessity, predi- 
cated upon the question “How much?” 
In relation to films, the answer in 
dollars depends upon the product in 
quality and quantity. Pictures con- 
taining the identical basic elements 
can be made to cost, for example, X 
dollars, 2 X dollars or 3 X dollars— 
and in each case management may 
get exactly what it’s paying for. The 
difference is in the trimmings, assum- 
ing that producers of equal ability are 
used as bases of comparison. 
Variables in Film Costs 

Some producers will not quote a 
contract price until a script has been 
written and approved. Others, equally 
reputable, will quote a flat charge per 
reel, stating definite limitations as to 
what they will do, and what charges 
will be extra. The cost results may 
be much the same. 


The total cost of any film is de- 
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and three-part responsibility of management, writer, and producer 


pendent upon many variable factors: 

1. The script. Dependent upon 
material to be covered and the length, 
the writer’s fee or the fee charged by 
the producer may range from a few 
hundred to several thousand dollars. 
The contents and lengths of the script 
will also determine, to a large extent, 
the total cost of production. 

2. Sets and Locations. If the en- 
tire production is to be shot on one 
studio set or in one location of one 
plant, costs are held down. Charges 
increase correspondingly with the 
number and magnitude of studio sets, 
the number of different locations 
within one plant or one community, 
or with the amount of travelling the 
camera crews must do. 

3. Photography. The “tricks” seen 
when one scene 
“dissolves,” “wipes” or “fades” into 
another) are done with the camera 
itself or by means of a machine known 
as an optical printer. Such effects 
add to the attractiveness of a film, 


on the screen (i.e., 


but cost more than if one scene “cuts,” 
or breaks directly into the next. 


4. Sound. Most motion pictures 











now made have sound tracks. The 
least costly sound is to have a narrator 
or commentator—an offstage voice, as 
it were. A synchronous or direct re- 
cording film is one in which lip move- 
ments are synchronized with the voice. 
Direct recording is naturally more ex- 
pensive. If voice, sound effects and 
music are to be combined in the film, 
there is an additional cost. 


The simplest type 
consists of having dotted lines and 
arrows travel acrace the ecreen. If it 
is desired to show the internal oper- 
ation of machinery by animated cut- 
away drawings, costs increase corre- 


spondingly. 


5. Animation. 


6. Talent. If more than one nar- 
rator is used, or if actors are required 
for speaking parts, there are addi' onal 
fees. 


7. Color. Comparatively, color 
film stock costs but little more than 
black and white stock. A color pro- 
duction may cost from 25% to 50% 
more, however, due to the heavy in- 
creases in lighting requirement: and 
the far greater care which mist be 
exercised in photography bec of 
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mus technical restrictions as con- 

the “latitude” of the film, 
t area of the color spectrum to 
h color film is sensitive is ex- 
ely limited as compared to ordi- 
black and white films. ] 

[here are other factors influencing 
cost, but those listed are of major con- 
sideration. 

The total cost of production of a 
sound slide film may range from $1,500 
to $10,000; that of a motion picture 
from $200 to $2,000 per screen-min- 
ute. For an idea of what one com- 
pany, representative of one segment 
of the industry only, will charge for 
production, write The Calvin Com- 
pany, Inc., 1105 East 15th Street, 
Kansas City 6, Mo., for its ““Produc- 
tion Procedure.” Others may do the 
same job for more or less, but the 
form you will receive presents a basis 
for the comparative cost compilation 
recommended in the preceding article 
of this series. 

Duplicate Prints 

In addition to the production cost, 
the need for duplicate prints and addi- 
tional projectors and screens should 
be considered. The number needed 
depends on the use of the film. It may 
be desirable to equip each salesman, 
or to have one projector and screen 
in each salesroom. There are many 
good projectors and screens on the 


market, each having its own special 


SET—Producer Jerry Fairbanks, left, checks filming of a “live” 
cribing operation of machinery. Production department has 
+ up a complete shooting schedule, arranged sets for scenes. 


features. The variance in price is 


not great. 


Delegate Production Responsibility 

Management’s part in production is 
limited, but vital. To insure efficiency, 
a good film, and value received, re- 
sponsibility for production should be 
delegated to one man or to a small 
committee—and the smaller the bet- 
ter. If a firm’s regular advertising 
agency is sufficiently informed as to 
its needs and desires, and is properly 
staffed to supervise production details, 
this matter may be turned over to 
the agency. 

If film production authority is not 
highly centralized in an organization, 
production will inevitably be delayed, 
and the end result will be a film not 
generally satisfactory. An unneces- 
sarily large committee results in too 
many extraneous and divergent ideas. 

Delegation of production authority 
is generally made to the executives 
within whose area of responsibility 
the purpose of the film falls. This 
may be the advertising manager, sales 
manager, 
relations 


manager, sales promotion 


personnel manager, public 
manager or a combination of these or 
other executives. 
Preliminary Decisions 

This group must decide what it 
wants the film to do, the principal 


audiences to whom it will be shown, 


PUREPTET ERT 





the spot. 
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and how it will be shown. The amount 
to be spent may already have been 
decided, or it may come from within 
one of the departmental budgets. 


The purpose of the film—what it is 
to do—will fall within one of the 
categories enumerated in the previous 
article of this series, “Do You Need 
a Business Film?” In contemplating 
the principal audience to which it will 
be shown, the occupation, age, and 
education level must be considered. 
It is not to be inferred that a film 
must be “written up” or “written 
down.” Such tactics are all too ap- 
parent; but each occupation or pro- 
fession has its own language—and it 
should be used. 

The method of showing—whether 
before an audience seated in a regular 
or improvised theater, or before a pass- 
ing audience at the point of sale— 
governs both construction and length. 
If it is certain that the audience will 
see the production from start to fin- 
ish, a degree of indirection may be 


used. If the audience is composed of 


passers-by, as at a convention booth 


or in a displayroom, it may be advis- 
able to use a series of short sequences, 
each of which tells a complete story. 

In any event, limit the number of 
ideas to be conveyed to as small a 
number as possible. These decisions, 


(Continued on page 152) 


IN THE FIELD—Camerman shoots scenes of actual plant operation on 
Often "real life’ shots require special camera platforms, 
other times movieman has to crouch in the mudpuddle (above). 
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More Than 7,000 Get Exhibit, Sales Ideas 
From Fifth Home Builders Exposition 


wok! THAN 7,000 members of 
the home building industry last 
month set the stage for a record year 
in light construction. 

They attended the fifth annual ex- 
position and cenvention of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
held Feb. 22-26 in the Stevens and 
Congress hotels in Chicago. 

Shirtsleeve sessions on cutting home 
building costs and speeding production 
shared the spotlight with more than 
$2,000,000 worth of exhibits of build- 
ing materials, tools, equipment, appli- 
ances and “know how.” 

Investing $8 per square foot for ex- 
hibit space in the crowded exhibit 
halls of the two Michigan avenue ho- 
tels, the 125 blue-chip exhibitors paid 
out approximately $175,000 for space 
alone. Delegates and visitors from the 
home building field paid $10 a head 
for access to the day and night ses- 
sions and the broad range of exhibits. 

Exhibitors employed every known 
technique to dramatize the jobs their 
materials and equipment can do to 
cut costs, speed construction and fos- 
ter safety and health. 

Visitors were rewarded with easy 
access to information on materials and 
methods that they can apply in what 
the home building industry hopes will 
be another record year of million home 


production. 


Builders Find Savings 

Take the case of one large opera- 
tive builder who had previously gained 
amazingly low costs and sale prices in 
a large metropolitan area. A one hour 
tour of half the exhibit space gave 
the builder and his plant superinten- 
dent ideas for paring more than $250 
from the sale price of each home with- 
out sacrificing quality. Discussions in 
a community development session sug- 
gested parallel reduction in the cost 
of heavy engineering construction of 
ground improvements. 


In general 
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meetings and hallway 


bull sessions the diversified home 
building audience revealed particular 
concern over the problems of financ- 
ing construction. 

The builders contended that the 
mortgage pattern’ established by 
lending agencies and government bu- 
reaus will largely determine the vol- 
ume and character of home construc- 
tion during the next few years. Goal 
of the builders is one million homes 
a year for 10 years. Already, how- 
ever, they see a threat to their goal in 
the twin problems of soaring con- 


struction costs and rising interest 


rates. Individual builders were par- 
ticularly critical of the regulations of 
the lending agencies and the tradi- 


tionally restrictive building codes of 


large cities as deterrents to new ma- 
terials and construction methods. 

Exhibit halls were crowded for near- 
ly 12 hours a day throughout the show 
week. Products displayed ranged from 
bathtubs and auto-sonic garage door 
closers to power woodworking ma- 
chinery. 

The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago, gained the “‘post posi- 
tion” among visiting home build 
realtors, engineers and architects 
presenting a complete puppet thea 
off the entrance lobby. 

The basic fire-protection qualities 
of gypsum were dramatized in a fully 
automatic animated puppet show 
veloped by Gardner Displays, Pit 
(Continued on Page 58) 


CRANE COMPANY, Chicago, prominently displayed this counter at which dé 
to the Fifth Annual Home Builders Exposition could fill out forms for requestin 
tional literature on Crane-manufactured products. 
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Engineering + Sales =Technical Service 


Department head tells what industrial 
“trouble-shooters’ can, and cannot, do 


+ its widest definitii.a “technical 
service” covers all territory of a 
technical nature lying between the 
research department and the custom- 
er’s plant. In this grandiose concep- 
tion, the technical service department 
operates the development and customer 
service laboratory, services the tech- 
nical needs of the production division, 
and aids the sales department in show- 
ing the customer how to use the 
products. 

Such a broad interpretation is of 
course rare. It is much more com- 
mon for the service group to serve as 
groups 
In some 


liaison between the technical 
and the company sales force. 
cases the service group is the sales 
department and does direct sales work; 
in other cases it operates as a right 
hand, making customer contacts at the 
salesmen’s request and in their pres- 
ence. In still other companies, the 
technical service men are under dif- 
ferent management than the sales 
group, and operate quite independently 
and sometimes in conflict. 

Choice between these operating 
methods depends greatly upon com- 
pany policy. If a sales staff is small, 


or its territory restricted to the area 


By M. S. MOULTON 
Technical Service Manager, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Cleveland 


around its laboratory, it is just as well 
that the salesman be his own tech- 
nical expert. When it is impossible 
for the salesman to have ready access 
to the laboratory, it becomes necessary 
to set up an organization to feed him 
new material and to help him in the 


solution of his customers’ problems. 


Auxiliary to Sales Force 

The question may arise as to whether 
the technical service group should be 
kept in the background relative to 
the salesmen, or whether it should oc- 
cupy a position of parallel importance. 
Companies adopting the first view do 
it because they recognize that in the 
eyes of his customer, the salesman is 
the company. They pick salesmen 
with outstanding qualifications, men 
who can speak for their company 
without the necessity of referring to 
the home office except rarely for policy 
interpretation. Although these men 
still need a steady supply of technical 
information, it seems that their posi- 
tion is better maintained it their tech- 
associated closely 


nical aavisors are 


with them, and are not operating from 
a separate division of the company. 

Some companies feel strongly that 
the technical service men should be 
employes of the development labora- 
tory. This type of organization pro- 
vides an opportunity for the labora- 
tory workers to gain actual field ex- 
perience and to do a better job because 
of their broadened perspective. An 
important consideration to remember 
here, however, is that any man when 
operating in the field is considered a 
company representative by outsiders. 
If an inexperienced laboratory worker 
is a bit naive, and makes promises not 
consistent with company policy, he 
may place the sales department in an 
embarrassing position. 
Single Department Head 

Most frequently technical seervice 
refers to customer service, as it has so 
far in this article. In some cases, how- 
ever, it means service within the com- 
pany, service to the production de- 
partment, for example. At least one 
chemical manufacturer conducts both 
of these operations under a single de- 
partment head, the manager of the 
development laboratory. Although the 
methods involved in servicing the two 


Technical Service in Company Organization 
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groups are different, there is logic in 
placing them under a single boss, be- 
cause no matter what the organiza- 


tional arrangement is, there must be 
very close liaison between production, 
development and sales. 
Technical Clearing House 

Wherever the 
group is placed, it still has about the 
It is pri- 


technical service 
same functions to perform. 
marily a clearing house for technical 
knowledge, and in that sense is not 
unlike a large news service. Requests 
for information are received from a 
variety of groups, including salesmen, 
customers, the public, the develop- 
ment laboratory, the production de- 
partment and the research department. 
The majority of the requests originate 
with the customers either directly or 
indirectly through the salesmen. 

The answers come from the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the staff 
members, from their files and from 
other technical employes in the com- 
pany. When these resorts fail, new 
work is initiated in the development 
laboratory. It is an essential duty of 
the technical service staff to coordinate 
these service requests, otherwise the 
laboratory operations will become in- 
efficient and much unrelated, and use- 
less data will be accumulated. 

The service staff should receive all 
pertinent technical reports originating 
within the company, and then should 
distribute them to the sales staff ver- 
batim or in abstracted form if they 
have sales value. In order to safe- 
guard customers’ confidences and com- 
pany secrets, a close censorship must 
be performed. As part of the infor- 
mation gathering service, the staff 
should read all sources of information 
such as business journals and technical 
papers. 

Promotional Activities 

The technical service staff is a focal 
point in the preparation of sales litera- 
ture, business journal articles, and 
other forms of sales promotion and 
publicity. Occasionally, the staff 
members will be called to give talks 
before their industrial societies. The 
advertising department should always 
be consulted in this phase of the serv- 
ice Operation. 

It would be an unusual company 
that did not get a complaint now and 
then. The technical service staff is 
usually in a convenient position to 
receive these complaints and coordi- 
nate them with the responsible person 
or group. 


One of the best known functions of 
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Internal Organization 





Service Engineer 


1. Assistant to Service 
Manager. 


6. New sales accounts. 


useful in customers’ 


8. Manufacturing spe- 
cifications. 
9. Field surveys. 





TECHNICAL SERVICE MANAGER 


Product Service Aide 
Engineer 1 


1. Development, evalu- 
ation and exploita- 2. Maintenance of tec! 
tion of new products. 
Preparation of sales 3. Miscellaneous aid to 
on new 


2. Trouble shooting. 
3. Complaints. 
4. Preparation of tech- 2. 
nical bulletins and literature 
literature. products. 
§. Customer service. 3. Technical 


to salesmen. 

7. Contacts with sup- 4. Trouble shooting. 
pliers of equipment 5. Reading business 

journals. 

work. 6. Contacts with tech- 

nical societies—com- 

mittee work. 

Surveys of potential 

applications. 


. Laboratory service 
requests. 


nical files. 


sales, laboratory, et 








bulletins 
The technical service 
manager's depart 
ment breaks down 
into these staff posts 
with three-way divi 
sion of functions into 
those jobs assigned 
the Service Engineer 
the Product Service 
Engineer, and the 
Technical Service 
Manager's Aide 








the sales service group is trouble shoot- 
ing in the customer’s factory. This 
is a job that calls for resourcefulness 
and diplomacy. For policy reasons, it 
is usually advisable to have the sales- 
men along. 

Customer Demonstrations at Lab 

Those companies maintaining a 
customer service laboratory equipped 
for demonstration purposes have an 
excellent opportunity for establishing 
close contact between their laboratory 
workers and their customers. This 
frequently pays dividends through the 
generation of new ideas. 

In commenting on this type of 
service, I would like to mention the 
textile laboratory of American Viscose 
Corporation in Marcus Hook, Pa. This 
is an amazing place, and although 
comparable laboratories may exist, I 
am not familiar with them. At the 
time of my visit to this laboratory 
several years ago they were operating 
175 different pieces of textile equip- 
ment. All of these machines were 
full size, and they represented prac- 
tically every type in use in American 
Mills. The equipment is used for re- 
search on rayon, for customer demon- 
strations, for trouble shooting and for 
training the salesmen. This labora- 
tory represents a very large capital 
investment that must certainly be 
paying dividends to the company. 
Coordination Most Important 
Function 

Since technical service has no geo- 
graphical restriction, this department 
is able to coordinate information re- 
ceived first hand from customers in 
all parts of the country. This is what 


I consider the most important func- 
tion of a technical service staff. The 
customers’ requests are then brought 
back to the development laboratory, 
pilot plant or even the research labo- 
ratory for suggested modifications. If 
a service staff member thinks it ad- 
visable, he can put on a laboratory 
coat and participate actively in the 
further development of the new 
material. 

The service man who is following 
a new product becomes an “author- 
ity,” and is therefore the best possible 
teacher of its virtues. If he makes 
his customer contacts in the presence 
of the salesman, he has an excellent 
opportunity to train the salesman in 
the use of the new material. The serv- 
ice member is also the logical man to 
prepare the sales literature and to give 
introductory talks. If the service man 
is properly qualified, it is probably 
advisable to assign him unlimited re- 
sponsibility in the development and 
initial sales exploitation of the new 
product. This is an assignment of 
critical importance, since faulty judg- 
ment at the time of introduction of 


a new product can greatly affect later 

sales possibilities. 
Some companies assign the service 
rs by 


men by specific industries, ot 
products, and still others compromise 
and cross both lines. Perhaps the most 


, the 


common arrangement is to as 
ot 


salesmen by industries or groups 
industries and let the servic’ men 
handle single products or groups of 
products. This is best, since tere ate 
generally far more salesm than 
(Continued on page 14 
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C = C delivers impact—at the mo- plants do 90% of the volume, buy 90% of 


t of decision. Everywhere development the equipment and materials, for this six- 





roups are investigating new processes, billion-dollar industry! Planned distribu- 
t supervisors are planning replace- tion, engineered by Reinhold’s 30-year ex- 
and modernization, eNgineers are perience in the industries, takes care of all 
orking out new designs, management is changes in titles, personnel, duties, even 
rching for more economical production. buying plans. Your catalog is placed—and 
HEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG is kept—right next to the buying powers. 
right hand” of 26,967 of these men— Plant it now—dig when ready. Get your 
ntified users. For, make no mistake complete buying-information ready now, 
it it, CEC is not only distributed—it is and send it to market via CEC. Then put on 
Reinhold’s unique merchandising the heat as your sales-strategy dictates. 
ies make sure of that. Last year, 520 manufacturers of equipment 
jets you 90%. Distributed by Rein- and materials used the 1,768 page CHEM- 
1, 15,000 copies of your catalog—bound, ICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG as a 
inent, available, ready for use—are major part of their program. Some of the 
hands of known buying teams in the most successful used it exclusively—used 


ed 30% of the plants. These 12,000 no individual catalogs whatever. 


Write for details of our complete, 


proven, merchandising program. 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 


"The Process Industries’ Catalog" 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG - METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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Fight for Distributors Now! 


Best distributors favor quality product backed 


by promotion campaign for full-competition era 





ASKING placidly in the sun of 
an accumulated backlog of or- 
ders, many companies seem inclined to 
frown on the idea of instituting a 
long-range marketing program. Yet 
the factors which go to make up a 
strong distribution setup can not be 
long disregarded without dangerous 
consequences. 

Presumably, in the not too distant 
future, the productive capacity of this 
will be adequate to 


country again 


satisfy all’ who are in the market to 
buy. Then, with productive facili- 
ties operating at top levels, with the 
pressure of demand subsided, and the 
normal channels of distribution filled, 
some manufacturers will find them- 
selves with a program inadequate for 
protecting their market. 

Currently in this postwar era, only 
the more alert and farsighted are tak- 
ing the steps to protect their markets 
from loss when the distribution turn- 
ing point comes. Years of capacity 
business have led a great many to com- 
placency. This complacency among 
manufacturers both large and small 
reveals itself today in these five ways 
in particular. 

1. Reduced sales staff. 

2. Lowered efficiency of salesmen. 

3. Advertising that lacks strong 
sales appeal. 

4. Inadequate provision for sales 
training. 

§. Insufficient customer service. 

These are telltale signs that manage- 
ment has become unduly “production 
minded.” Complacency has set in be- 
cause of the relative ease with which 
production has been built to the pres- 
ent record levels. At the same time, 
since production is under direct con- 
trol, it can be promptly stepped up or 


slowed down. 
Distributors Must Be Sold 


But distribution is more difficult for 
a manufacturer to control. It can not 
be stepped up over night. The distrib- 
utor must be sold. He must be edu- 
cated to handle the product effectively 


in his selling activities. Increasing 
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distribution effectiveness in any mar- 
ket takes time, measured not by days, 
but by months. 

Furthermore, the most desirable dis- 
tributors oftentimes are the hardest 
to sell and are the most discriminating 
toward product 
Every 


in their attitudes 
name. 


good distributor knows that when the 


They are sought out. 


supply of products offers the custom- 
er a choice, he must point out com- 
petitive advantages. He must be sold, 
then, on the competitive advantages 
of the products he would handle. 

The time is fast drawing near when 
the manufacturer must develop real 
advantages for his product if they are 
not already visible. He might serious- 
ly ask himself why a customer should 
buy his particular product in prefer- 
ence to another. He will likely find it 
to be for one or more of the following 
reasons: 

1. Product design gives maxi- 

mum usefulness. 

2. Strong advertising and _ sales 
promotion. 

3. Service features makes product 
more attractive. 

4. Trade policies are more liberal. 

§. Established reputation of the 
company and general trade accep- 
tance of the brand name. 

6. Lower price or more liberal 
discounts than competitive prod- 
ucts. 

Some superiority in product, some 
competitive advantage, must be estab- 
lished before more effective marketing 
through the more desirable distribut- 
ors can be attained. 

Utility, Quality and Advertising 

Maximum usefulness, or what the 
product can do ror the customer, will 
always top the list of product-requi- 
sites for any manufacturer. If he can 
quickly recognize that the product 
will do a better job for him, or that 
he is getting better value than com- 
petitive products offer, then the other 
reasons become secondary. The dis- 
tributor as well as the ultimate user 
has always been interested in knowing 
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By G. N. ROBINSON, 
Advertising Manager, 
Russell Mfg. Company, 
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exactly how a product is better in 
quality. He is doubly interested in 
quality now. 

The distributor also should know 
what methods the manufacturer uses 
to insure a standard of quality, even 
what experience the company has had 
in producing quality products. Does 
the manufacturer fabricate his own 
parts, or procure them from reliable 
sources? What does the customer say 
about the quality of the product? As 
buyers become more selective, quality 
becomes more important. 

If advertising is being done, the dis- 
tributor is not so concerned with “how 
much” as he is to know “how well,” 
and in just what ways he can tie in 
and benefit from this national adver- 
tising. He should know not only on 
what dates the advertisements will ap- 
pear and in what publications, but 
what features will be stressed and how 
this advertising will be merchandized. 
He should also know if promotion will 
be available to tie in and coincide with 
the appearance of the manufacturer's 
advertisements at the distributor level. 


The manufacturer who can establish 
strong competitive advantages by of- 
fering a product of high quality, or 
with some outstanding characteristic 
assuring maximum usefulness, backed 
up with a well-planned advertising and 
sales promotion program, has in his 
hands the two best reasons for a dis- 
tributor to handle his product. He 
need not be too concerned over lack of 
competitive strength on other scores. 
The greater his strength in these two 
categories, the less he need depend on 
the other competitive factors which 
can more easily be matched by com- 
petitors. 


These times require sound thinking 


and long-range planning on the distt- 
bution front. Sales battles are in the 
offing and no manufacturer s yuld put 
off longer careful study of ! market- 
ing strengths and weaknes Now, 
before competition becomes \cener, § 
the time to give careful tought 
increasing distribution ef ctiveness- 
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xno VERYONE you see here is a full-time McGraw-Hill employee. Everyone 
uses ° ° ° . 
ote © here regularly contributes his aviation knowledge and experience to 
s had Aviation Week. In addition, this staff is served by the largest network of \ 
Does aeronautical correspondents and consultants of any aviation magazine. fi ‘A. dian 
wi . ° 9” . . . . . % . - 4 é. 
arts The “intelligence” job of Aviation Week is a huge one. It is to deliver every GEORGE DOYING, Jr. 
1abie 4 ae : Washington Bureau Chief 
r say week all the important news of aviation. All the manufacturing news — all : 
? As the military news—all the news of private flying—all the air transport / 
ality news — both domestic and foreign. In short, the running story of all the 
F aviation technological developments that are occurring at such a swift 
> Gis- 
‘how pace today. 
yell,” This news, presented in proper perspective, is an editorial task that can only 
. = be performed by a very large and very experienced staff. 
ver- aie P = An — 
; Aviation Week delivers more aviation news to more aviation people than 
7©& Piao Aa aed SCHOLER BANGS 
| ap- any other aviation publication. Pacific Coast 
but This is important to any advertiser in the aviation market. 
how P 
ized. AVIATION WEEK—A McGraw-Hill Publication 
will 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
with Advertising representatives in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicag 
rer’s St. Louts, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Atlanta 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Home Builders Show 


of a 
company 


Lifelike 


“banker,” —a 


burgh. movements 
construction 
“president,” and an “architect” were 
synchronized with a 15-minute sound 
recording and projected slides. 

Sales 


demonstrated the over-all application 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


of heat insulation with a working 
model of a cutaway home. Siding 
dropped below the foundation level 


and the roof lifted back to show the 
J-M 


studding and rafters. 


position of insulation between 


Crane Company, Chicago, gave the 


center of attraction to a prominent 


(upper left) 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR—Standard Sanitary distributes plans for this 
Room of the Month” free of charge. (Upper right) 
U. S. Gypsum's puppet show drew high interest at the High Build- 





literature bar at which builders could 
file requests for specific product liter- 
ature displayed against a background 
of expanded metal. The exhibit, de- 
signed and built by General Exhibits 
and Displays, gained life 
through clever employment of flash- 


Chicago, 


ing lights. 
Room of Month Featured 


An outstanding plumbing exhibit 
Radiator and Standard 
featured the 
Month” 
full-size bathroom 


tor American 
Sanitary Corporation 
company’s “Room of the 
promotion with a 


makeup table. Thus the American- 
Standard exhibit tied in directly with 


the regular direct mail and space ad- 


vertising of the Pittsburgh company. 

























manufacturers. 


ers shaw. (Lower left) Westinghouse shared its space wit 
(Lower right) 
attention to literature applicable to various units the 
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Brigg Mfg. Company, Detroi:, em. 
phasized the lightness of its Beauty. 
ware bathtubs by presenting a tub 
model (brunette) sys. 
pended from the opposite arms of , 
mammoth balance. 

Another live model (blonde) shared 
the spotlight with a working mode 
(wood) to demonstrate home circuit 
breakers in the attractive exhibit of 


and a live 


Westinghouse Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rheem Mfg. Company, New York 
employed an interesting technique t 
select audiences for product literature 
Literature racks, designed in the form 
of large arrows, offered product data 
at the foot of each model of Rheem 


hot water heater. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


Catalogs As Sales Tools 


chandising job, with all that it im- 
plies and includes. 

“Preferences in Industrial Litera- 
ture,” a survey of the full-time -pur- 
chasing agent and his reaction to cer- 
tain aspects of catalog delivery and 
presentation, reveals these significant 
facts: 
Approximately half of all pur- 
sing agents interviewed said they 
give extra attention to catalogs anti- 


cipated because of prior notice 

more than three-quarters of those 
who reacted favorably to advance 
notices stated that the elapsed time 
between the two mailings (advance 


notice and actual catalog receipt) is 


mportant. This interval should not 


exceed two weeks. 


Direct Mail Announcements 


There probably is no better way to 
stimulate interest in an ad- 
vance announcement of a new catalog 
than through the personal action-pro- 
ducing medium of direct mail. An 
inspired direct mail campaign, in con- 
junction with your new catalog an- 
goes a 


greater 


nouncement advertisements, 
long way in having the advance ac- 
ceptance achieve its greatest impact. 

An example is Ladish Company, Cu- 
dahy, Wis., which uses both direct 
mail and business paper advertisements 
to announce its new catalogs. Its ad- 
vertisements always have coupon re- 
quests for the catalog which, many 
times, results in the addition of new 
interested people for its products. The 
use of coupon requests enables you to 
cull such requests and eliminate “poor” 
prospects. Even here, however, caution 
must be constantly exercised. Many 
times an innocuous looking request, 
which may not seem “hot” on the sur- 
face, may turn out to be a potentially 
powerful buyer. 

The use of direct mail to announce 
anew catalog, with a return card or 
envelope requesting that catalog, may 
not achieve a 100% return. But you 
will receive requests from active, in- 


terested people. The business reply card 


o envelope make it possible and easier 
for the recipient to take direct and 
definise action. 


All attempts to merchandise new 
Catal S in 
conce 


advance necessitate well 
To use business pa- 


Pr acvertising simply and solely to 


ed plans. 


mMnounce a new catalog will never ef- 
fect che substantial returns possible 
vith 


Paign 


1 appropriate direct mail cam- 
© catalog acceptance. 


Once the catalog is distributed, plan 
on keeping the catalog alive. There 
has been too much neglect of catalogs 
after they have been delivered to the 
prospect and customer. Catalogs that 
are filed away in desk drawers or cabi- 
nets never bring action. It is impera- 
tive that catalogs circulate constantly. 
And it is essential that the customers’ 
and prospects’ attention be called to 
the catalog at regular intervals. This, 
too, can be accomplished through di- 
rect mail during the life of the catalog. 

Develop direct mail campaigns to 
tie in with your catalog by pointing 
out specific ways in which the catalog 
Such campaigns stimu- 
late a desired action, secure contacis 


can be used. 


for salesmen or obtain actual orders. 


Pre-Filed Catalogs 

The use of pre-filed catalog services, 
such as Sweet’s Files, McGraw-Hill 
Catalog Service, Refinery Catalog, is 
counseled for a more exhaustive cata- 
Profiled catalogs 
make your products easier to buy and, 


log distribution. 


therefore, easier to sell. 

However, the popular conception 
which exists that pre-filed catalog 
services are “‘media,” like business pa- 
per space, is entirely false reasoning. 
Too many advertisers regard pre-filed 
catalogs as “just some more space” and 
include these costs in their space bud- 
gets. Advertisers who consider pre- 
with 
tence on immediate inquiries, fail to 


filed catalogs as “‘space,” insis- 
recognize and understand the particu- 
lar functions of pre-filed catalog serv- 
ices. 

The above services and other pre-filed 
catalogs are directed to specific indus- 
tries and functional groups. If you 
are selling to those industries, it be- 
comes exceedingly important that your 
products and services are displayed in 
these volumes, where they are instantly 
accessible in the offices of thousands of 
your most important potential buyers. 
The very fact that you may also mail 
or deliver the same catalog to the same 
offices adds that much more marked 
emphasis for your products or services. 
Pre-filed catalogs assure their instant 
accessibility at all times. 

The idea of conaensing large cata- 
logs into four-page inserts for use in 
pre-filed catalogs, in order to save 
money, is all wrong. Prospects and 
customers can learn very little from a 
condensed catalog, when the need for 
the complete, enlarged version is ever 
apparent. When you subscribe for a 
pre-filed catalog service, by all means 


use your complete catalog. You will 
) Pp g 
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discover that the cost is, without ex- 
ception, justified in the ultimate re- 
turns. 

This checklist (courtesy of Sweet’s 
Files) will materially assist you in 
forming your decision as to whether or 
not your catalog should be included in 
a catalog file: 

1. Does the file serve a major 
market group for your products or 
services? See whether the file reaches 
a large field of buyers with common 
buying interests and continuity of 
buying needs. 

2. Does the file cover a compre- 
hensive range of products or serv- 
ices? Check whether it includes 
competitive materials, equipment or 
services needed by a specific market 
group. 

3. Does it contain catalogs ex- 
clusively? Note whether it confuses 
by including such extraneous mat- 
ter as directories, textbook data, ad- 
vertisements. 

4. Are the catalogs specialized 
according to the file’s markets? Is 
the product selection slowed down 
by a mixture of “all-purpose” cata- 
logs and brief listings? 

§. Are they grouped and classified 
Check 
simplivity of using information or- 
function, 


according to product uses? 


ganized according to 
against unwieldy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 

6. Are file sections, catalogs and 
products indexed for easy finding? 
Note whether indexing system pro- 
vides for flexibility in use by cover- 
ing (a) section, (b) products, (c) 
companies, (4) trade names. 
Pre-filed catalogs have a very dis- 

tinct function in catalog distribution. 
But do not accept the thought that 
pre-filed catalog services serve as a 
“medium.” Rather, add their cost to 
the total cost of catalog planning, 
where 
should 


Pre-filed cata- 


preparation and distribution, 


such prefiled catalog costs 
rightfully be included. 
logs do not appear every month—their 
length of use is usually spread over a 
year or two—and these costs can be 
pro-rated over that period. 

Catalogs furnish advertisers with an 
efficient, economical and effective me- 
dium for sales promotion of products 
and services. As such, for complete 
effectiveness, it is all-important that 
your catalog distribution receive the 
thoroughgoing merchandising that ex- 
tends far beyond the mere physical 
matter of handing out a batch of 
printed matter. 
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James H. McGraw Sr. Dies 


“Teacher of Business’ Devoted Life 
To Leadership of a Publishing Empire 

















AMES HERBERT McGRAW, who 
@ founded the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, died February 21 
in San Francisco at the age of 88. Mr. 
McGraw was a giant among business 
publishers and was responsible for the 
establishment of many of the policies 
which have carried the business press 
to new levels of editorial service and 
advertising value. 

Starting life as a teacher, he turned 
to publishing in 1884, and for the next 
51 years, up to his retirement in 1935, 
he devoted his vast energies and cre- 
ative talents to building the largest 
business publishing house in the world. 

In 1929 Mr. McGraw presented a 
lecture at the Princeton School of 
Engineering, in which he reviewed his 


beginnings in the industrial publishing 


Statistical Research Announces 
Purchase of Toland & Company 

M. R. Notaro, 
Tabulating 


Statistical Research Company, a subsidi 


president of Statistical 


Company has announced that 


ary, has purchased the assets and good 
will « loland and Company, cdnsult 
ants in industrial marketing research. Jo 


seph A. Toland will become director of 


marketing research 
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field, and admitted that he would have 
preferred to remain in the teaching 
profession. 

“I was fearful,” he said, “that I did 
not have sufficient education to be- 
come a teacher of the first rank, and 


I think 


it is only fair to say at this juncture 


so business became my goal. 


that after all these years, I believe I 
would have loved teaching better than 
publishing.” 

Actually, however, Mr. McGraw 
brought to publishing the ideals of 
the teacher, and developed business in- 
formation services which were pri- 
marily educational and helpful to all 
who were striving to make progress. 
Consequently, when Advertising Pub- 
lications, Inc., published the life of 
Mr. McGraw and an estimate of his 
work in 1944, it was entitled, 
“Teacher of Business.” 

Mr. McGraw was born at Panama, 
Chautauqua county, New York, on 
Dec. 17, 1860. 
trict school, and after his graduation 


He taught at a dis- 


from high school was appointed prin- 
cipal of the school in which he had 
taught. He served there for one year. 
He began writing for a monthly pub- 
lication and selling subscriptions on 
commission, and from this introduc- 
tion to publishing went to New York 
in 1885 and 
Railway Publishing Company, which 


joined the American 


had been started by a former high 
school principal, selling subscriptions 


and advertising on commission. 


The company got into financial 
difficulties, and Mr. McGraw borrowed 
money on a life insurance policy in 
order to contribute to its funds. He 
became vice-president of the company, 
which soon began to make money. 


"Modern Plastics,’ "Modern 
Packaging’ Join ABP 

With the addition of Modern Plastics 
and Modern Packaging, of which C 
A. Breskin is publisher, admitted to mem- 
bership February 2, there is a total of 
135 business papers in the Associated Bus 
iness Papers organization 

The 23rd ABP Spring Meeting Confer 
ence will be held at the Homestead, Hot 


Springs, Virginia, May 26 to 29 


Later it split on a question of editorial 
policy, and Mr. McGraw became the 
owner and publisher of Street K cilway 
Journal and started a rapid expansion 
of activities. Electrical Wor was 
added, and in 1901 the company ac- 
quired Engineering Record. \t estab- 
lished Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering and Electrical Merchan- 
dising a little later on. 

John A. Hill, another great figure 
of the early days of business publish- 
ing, died in 1916, and the Hil! Pub- 
lishing Company was merged with the 
McGraw Publishing Company to form 
McGraw-Hill, which thus 
American Machinist, Power, Coal Age, 
Engineering & Mining Journal and 


icquired 


Engineering News, which was merged 
with Engineering Record. 

The expansion of the company since 
that time has been steady, both in 
volume of business and number of 
publications. In 1909 Mr. McGraw 
organized the McGraw Book Conm- 
pany, which is the largest publisher 
of scientific and business books in the 
country, in addition to having devel- 
oped interest in more general titles. 
The company purchased the Magazine 
of Business and Factory from A. W. 
Shaw Company in 1928. The former 
was succeeded by Business Week. 


Degrees and Awards 

In 1929 Mr. McGraw received the 
degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science from the College of the City 
of New York, which honored him 
with the degree as “‘an educator trans- 
formed into publisher, who has never 
ceased to be an educator.” In 1927 
he received the Bok gold medal, pre- 
sented as the Harvard Advertising 
Award, “for distinguished _ personal 
service rendered American commerce 
and industry through raising the stand- 
ards of advertising.” He served 4s 
president of the Associated Business 
Papers and received many distinctions 


from the numerous technica! organ- 
izations in which he was acti\ 


He retired as chairman of the board 
of McGraw-Hill in 1935, and since 
that time had lived in Saratoga, Calif. 





J. P. DAIGER 


J P. (Pero) Daiger, vice Pp ent 
VanSant, Dugdale & Company Ba 
timore, died last month at \ Hos 
pital, Baltimore, after a short Mr 
Daiger joined VanSant, Dugd 192 
and was elected a vice preside: 193 
He had been inactive in the b ss dur 
ing the past year due to imp ealt! 
He is survived by his wife, t daugn 


ters and two sons 
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during 1947 


Response from ‘Helpful Booklets’’ 

is another demonstration of TEXTILE 

INDUSTRIES’ thorough readership and 
ability te get action! 


teow “Helpful Booklets’’ feature appears 


monthly in Texrice INpustTRIEs, listing cur- 


rent literature offered by advertisers. Names and 
iddresses of these advertisers are plainly given 
yet 13,957 requests for their material came 
direct to Tl to be referred by us to the 
respective manufacturers! 

Here’s an action-backed demonstration of 
PexTILE INpusTRies’ tremendous pulling power 
mong mill management and production men. 
1. produces outstanding results from these 
men vou want to reach, because it is the textile 


Weccie 
Se Industries 





publication in which they have complete conf- 
denee, which they read with absorbing interest. 
Ilowever, as a T.I. advertiser, you get more than 
intensity of readership .. . 


T. 1. gives greater mill coverage 

With nearly go% of its total con- . - 
a 

centrated squarely to the men in V0 

the mills, Textite INpustRies .-L& 

has more domestic mill circula- 

tion than does any other textile publication! 

Only with T.1. on your schedule can you develop 

maximum sales in this huge and increasingly 

attractive market. 

Ask us to prove it. Write or telephone us or a 

nearby T.!. representative today. Get the complete 


facts on America’s textile market—where it is, how 
big it is—and how you can best reach it! 


~ Textile Industries 


The Production and Management Journal of the Textile Industries 


GRANT BUILDING »+ 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


There is a TEXTILE INDUSTRIES representative near you: 


W.R.C 


SMITH 


PUBLICATIONS 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 
SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
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Arthur C. Shaw, 11 Monroe Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Wellesley 3648). 

Wm. K. Hoffman, 26 Bowdoin St., Maplewood, N. J. (South Orange 2-2484) 

L. E. Allen, 1101 Security Bidg., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago (Graceland 6266) 
A. E. C. Smith, 206 Auditorium Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio (Cherry 7452). 

J. D. Parsons, 63 Barker St., Buffalo, N. Y. (Garfield 5532) 

W. A. McGee, Box 562, Charlotte, N. C. (3-4932). 

L. B. Chappell, Auditorium Bidg., 427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles (Michigan 9849). 
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Editorial 








NIAA's Sales Presentation 
Fills Important Buying Need 


We hope that many business paper pub- 
lishers will compete for the latest award an- 
nounced by the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


The NIAA will present a certificate to 
the publication, which, in the opinion of the 
judging committee, submits the best pres- 
entation of its sales story along lines sug- 
gested by the NIAA Publishers Sales pres- 
entation outline. All qualified entries will 
be displayed prominently at the NIAA Na- 
tional Conference next June in Baltimore. 


Only a score of publishers have released 
general sales presentations following the 
NIAA outline since its formal adoption by 
the association in 1946. This may be due 
to a general misunderstanding of the func- 
tions of the NIAA outline. It is not in- 
tended to be a straitjacket restraining indi- 
vidual sales initiative. Rather it is a service 
to media buyers designed to fill an important 
gap in media selection information and to 
assist publishers’ representatives in more 
constructive selling. 


[The minimum source of media buying 
information is the publication’s rate card, 
whether it is distributed in card form, or 
published editorially in INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING’s Market Data Book Number or 
Standard Rate & Data Service. 


The second basic media information 
source is the circulation statement, audited 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations or the 
Controlled Circulation Audit. The audited 
statement offers a wealth of information for 
intelligent media selection. 


A third, and more complete link in the 
chain of media-buying information is a con- 
cise two- or four-page outline of salient 
market, circulation, advertising, editorial 
and service data designed for reference use. 











A number of publishers have prepared ad- 
mirable outlines of this type for filing in the 
Market Data Book, where they remain ac- 
cessible to potential buyers throughout the 
year. 


The NIAA outline is the fourth link in 
the buying information chain. Comprehen- 
sive in scope, it organizes a wealth of per- 
tinent sales data for general use by all inter- 
ested buyers. 


Agencies large enough to maintain com- 
plete, well-organized market and media files 
will find in a well-planned sales presentation 
enough basic data for preliminary study. 
Publishers gain a useful tool for mail follow- 
up of inquiries. Media salesmen receive a 
general tool for use in many sales calls. 


The fifth link in the chain of buying in- 
formation is the tailored presentation or 
specific proposal made by the salesmen for 
individual advertisers. Here creative selling 
of the highest order of service comes into 
play. The top salesmen are expert students 
of their markets, familiar with the selling 
problems of their advertisers. They relate 
their intimate knowledge of their markets 
and their media to the specific problems of 
their advertisers and prospects . . . they offer 
sound advertising and merchandising coun- 
sel . . . they make specific proposals, and 
ask for the order. 


Sound media selling in today’s competi- 
tive industrial advertising market requires 
intelligent use of all five basic tools of buy- 
ing information in addition to aggressive 
promotion. The NIAA should be com- 
mended for its aggressive promotion of the 
sales presentation outline, an information 
tool of value to both buyers and sellers of 
advertising media. 


hg Borvavtt- 
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plan to get 
your catalog 


If you have recently stopped to total up all the 












{ preparation and printing 


of a product catalog, you need no reminder of the that every one possible gets 


into the hands of an active prospect who can and: wi 





n all-important decision... 
have the authority to specify and buy 


r plants with worthwhile buying potential. 
¥& form which will encourage active use by virtue 


ave the assurance that it will not be lost or mis-filed 





————— —_ . . 


* We call this service SPECIFIC MARKET DISTRIBUTION. |. and it means more than 
just mailing a maximum number of catalogs. It means that your catalog, pre-filed in the McGraw- 
Hill Catalog Service (covering the MINING, TEXTILE, ELECTRICAL and FOOD industries) is delivered 
annually to the key men who hold the actual responsibility for Specifying, Requisitioning and Buying 
the materials, products and equipment required for operation and maintenance in the industry 
groups these catalog services are designed to reach. 

It allows you to confine and pay for the pre-filed distribution of your product catalogs to those 
markets — and only those markets — where your principal sales interests are centered. It enables 


you to: 
1. SELECT the industries (or portions of an industry) which are of obvious major sales value to you. 


2. BUDGET your catalog expenditure in direct proportion to the relative value to you of the 


markets you choose. 


3. REACH those markets completely — with a minimum of waste — and with confidence that your 





catalog will receive full-term Keepage and maximum Usage. 






A phone call, or card, to any of these offices will promptly 
bring a representative to explain the plan in detail. 










ATLANTA BOSTON ° CHICAGO CLEVELAND 











DETROIT LOS ANGELES ° PHILADELPHIA 












PITTSBURGH ° ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 


fem VICGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Twelfth Annual World Trade Conference 


1,500 Delegates hear Department of Commerce representatives explain 
new export licensing regulations. Joshua B. Powers predicts 
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continuing export market in Latin America. 


RIGHT prospects of an immedi- 

ately expanding export market 
voiced at the Twelfth Annual World 
Conference, held Feb. 16 in 


dimmed by cautious 


Trade 
Chicago, were 


forecasts of an eventual decline as 
world trade becomes stabilized. 
Much convention conversation was 
on the gloomy side also, following a 
luncheon address by John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury, who told 
the 1,500 delegates attending confer- 
ence that the “cold facts” of the pres- 
ent situation do not allow reductions 
Secre- 


economic 


in federal taxes at this time. 
tary Snyder cited present 


conditions, budgetary considerations, 


inflationary pressures, and debt man- 





agement problems as contributing to 
this view. 

General opposition to new and in- 
creased government controls of world 
trade was keynoted by John Abbink, 
chairman of the board of McGraw- 
Corp., who said 
statism was heavily emphasized at the 


Hill International 


recent United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Develop- 


ment toward statism will be in the di- 


Employment. 


rection of socialism and greatly in- 
creased government control of all in- 
dustry, Mr. Abbink said. ““No thought 
is there of producing wealth, only for 


its control,” he added. 


Export Licensing Discussed 


Greatest emphasis was placed upon 





WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE delegates heard John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, 
predict income taxes could not be reduced this year. Present at the luncheon (left to right) 
were J. L. Cunningham, president, Chicago Export Managers Club and Comeco, Inc.; George 
L. Bell, associate director, Office of International Trade; William S. Swingle, vice president, 
National Foreign Trade Council, and Carl M. Wynne, president, Overseas Industries, Inc. 
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the new U. S. export licensing regu- 


lations during an open forum on world 
trade problems. New Department of 


Commerce export licensing policies 
were discussed by George L. Bell, as- 
sociate director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, in an address preced- 
ing the forum. He was assisted by 
Francis E. McIntyre and E. E. Schnell- 
bacher, both of the Department of 
Commerce, in answering delegates’ 
questions concerning licensing during 
the forum itself. 

Pointing out the necessity of con- 
trolling foreign expenditures in the 
U. S. market in order to turn West- 
ern Europe’s supply of dollars to chan- 
nels which will best promote recover) 
Mr. Bell said price will not be the only 
criterion in considering applications. 
“In general,” he said, “we shall follow 
the principle of grouping applications 
according to comparable material and 
comparable conditions of supply. I 


we find among a group of applications 


that the type and quality of the mate- 
rial and the conditions of supply ate 
equivalent, price will be an important 
factor in determining which applica- 
tions will be accepted.” 

Mr. McIntyre explained ng the 
forum that the Department » as aware 
of the difficulty of determining these 

sly and 


comparable conditions of 


‘aed 
comparable material and phasized 


that these criteria are flex and in 
some instances could not net. 
Warns Against Controls 
’ 
Further expansion of ¢ porters 
objection to the price cri regula- 
, Pills- 


tion was given by A. B. S$ 
bury Mills, Inc., in an ext yrancous 
(Continued on Pa 
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ARE BUYING MORE AND MORE 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES! 












regu- 

world 
ent of . ° 
odicies The Textile Industry Looks Forward to Peak Work-Loads For Some Time to Come! 
Il, as- 

Inter- 

reced- The well-nigh fabulous spending spree of the textile industry in 1947 was something we recently talked 
ed by about. At the same time we said—and with good reason — that 1948 would probably top it for sheer dollar 
hnell- volume! 

nt of 
gates’ Impressive as those two statements were, and happy as we were to make them, we are just as pleased to 
luring show you the mill-activity chart on the opposite page 

con- For it not only shows why the industry has been so big a buyer of equipment and supplies . . . but it also 
n the makes clear that the peak activity of the war period is carrying right on through the peacetime years. 
West- 

chan- It's a beautiful and continuing cycle which is worth far more than mere watching. For as the mills keep 
very turning out goods at this clip . . . they wear out machines . . . and use up supplies . . . in proportion. 
> only 
tions. And not the least important to our advertising friends, they make the money they need to buy MORE! 
ollow 
ations It's worth remembering that it pays to be known in the textile industry — It’s busy now — It’s going to keep 
en busy for a long time to come. 

1tions 
mate- 

y are 
— e,000|-+-1| | amen a Litt [T] * Circulation growth curve 
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| TEXTILE WORLD, with its 
| industry, moves forward. 
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Export Marketing 


address during the forum. Empha- 
sizing his company’s willingness to 
cogperate with and help the govern- 
ment in implementing its new plan, 
Mr. Sparboe pointed out its discrim- 
inatory nature and indicated his be- 
lief in the superiority of the historical 
method of selecting exporters. 

A warning against “unnecessary” 
governmental controls and regulations 
in American foreign trade was given 
by William S. Swingle, executive vice 
president of the National 
Trade Council, in his address before 


Foreign 
the conference. He said it is neces- 
sary that the United States protect its 
system of private enterprise and at the 
same time cooperate with other nations 
by adhering to the International 
Trade Organization, by reducing trade 
barriers through a renewal of the Trade 
Agreements program, and by giving 
aid to Europe and other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Swingle predicted that the na- 
ture of U. S. exports would change 
as luxury items are restricted by for- 
eign import controls and by U. S. 
“The total,” he 
“may also be adversely influ- 


licensing provisions. 
added, 
enced if delays and uncertainties in 
our licensing procedure interfere with 
While ex- 


isting impediments in the movement 


production and shipment.” 


of foreign trade goods are serious, they 
are evidence of the struggle to re- 
cover rather than signs of dying trade, 
he said 

Latin America presents an expand- 
ing and apparently unlimited market 
according to Joshua B. Powers, presi- 
dent of Joshua B. Powers, Inc., and 
president of Export Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Inc., who told delegates that 
American exporters will never catch 
up with the wants of Latin American 
countries. 

Trade with Latin America is dom 
inated now by improvement in lis 
ing standards and better social con- 
ditions, Mr. Powers said. He also at- 
tributed much of South American de 
mand to advertising, the motion pic- 
tures, and radio. He charged that 
Americans have been guilty of 


Latin 


some 


wasteful selling, and some 


Americans guilty of wasteful buying. 

During the world trade problems 
forum Mr. McIntyre of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicated that the 


Department is considering the pos- 


72 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, president of Joshua 
B. -Powers, Inc., and president of the Export 
Advertising Association, told World Trade 
Conference delegates of the expanding ex- 
port trade with Latin American nations. 


sibility of having Amtorg obtain ex- 
port license for goods Russia wishes 
to purchase, thus taking this responsi- 
bility from the American exporter. 
He added that the processing of ex- 
port license applications in all fields 
was slowed by failure of applicants to 
questions 


give detailed answers to 


asked on the forms. He mentioned 
this as one of the principal causes of 
delay. 

Mr. Bell, also of the Department of 
Commerce, told the forum that the 
ERP (Marshall Plan) should increase 
Latin American trade since all dollars 
spent under the plan must eventually 
return to the U. S. 
pants indicated a general belief that 


Forum partici- 


this return would be a long process, 
however. 

Problems arising under the recent 
presidential decree in Cuba which gov- 
erns relationships between American 
companies and their Cuban represen- 
tatives were given brief consideration 
by forum participants. Some ex- 
porters indicated they are refusing to 
grant exclusive dealerships in Cuba 


following the decree. 


A. C. Peters Named Editor 
Of "American Exporter’ 


C. Peters, who joined American 

in November 1946 

J editor Was recently named 
editor of the publication 

Exporter, Mr 

Peters was for many years active in export 


Ning j 


, . 
ng as sales, advertising and sales pro 


Before joining American 


otion manager for the Packard Motors 
port Corporation and later served Nash 


tors in a similar capacity 


Export Ads Show 
10% Increase 


UMBER of pages of export aciver- 

tising placed in 54 U. S. business 
and general magazines circulated in 
foreign countries during 1947 repre- 
sents an increase of almost ten per 
cent over 1946. The survey, con- 
ducted by Export Trade and Shipper, 
shows 21,512 pages were placed in 
1947 compared to 19,723 in 1946. 

Only recognized agencies were in- 
cluded in the survey and these num- 
bered 970 as opposed to 845 in 1946 
and only 351 in 1940, the first year 
Export Trade and Shipper conducted 
the survey. 

The following list is of the first 
60 agencies on a volume basis. Lists 
are made to the nearest half page. 

1947 1946 
Irwin Viadimir & Co., Inc...1143% 
J. Walter Thompson Co. ... 927 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. . 661 
Fuller, Smith and Ross, Inc. 526 
Robert Otto & Associates... 488 
National Export Advertis- 

ing Service, Inc St 
J. Roland Kay, In« 369 
Grant Advertising, Inc. .... 331 
Young and Rubicam, Inc. .. 299 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

Osborne, Inc hee 
Export Advertising Agency. 

Foreign Advertising and 

Service Bureau, Ine. “4 
Gotham Advertising Co., Inc 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. . 

Roche, Williams & Cleary, 

Inc. eseses eeees 
N. W. Ayer & Son, In 
G. M. Basford Co 
Griswold-Eshelman Co 
James Thomas Chirurg 

Inc peesee 
The Buchen Co 
Russell T. Gray, In 
The McCarty Co ; 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc.. 
Arthur Kudner, In« eee 
Compton Advertising, Inc. . 
Canaday, Ewell & Thurber, 

ae. awee ° o° 
Hutchins Advertising Co. 
Walker & Downing.. 

Gray & Rogers 
Leeford Advertising Agency 

Ine ° 
Henri, Hurst & MacDonald 

In -. : 
Bass & Weber 
Newell-Emmett Co 
Albert A Drennan 

tising . 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

Asso late = In 
Oakleigh R. French & Asso 

ciliates 
Arnold Andrews 
Horton-Novyes Co 
Sutherland-Abbott 
toss Roy, Inc 
Rickard & Co., In 
International Advertisers 
Evans Associates, In 
Bert S. Gittens, Advertising 
Oo. S. Tyson & Co., In 
Cc. CC. Fogarty Co 
Dozier Graham - Eastm 

Advertising . 
Branstater- Hammond 
Henry A. Loudon, Advert 

ng ° oe 
Ed Wolff & Associates. 
D’Arey Advertising Co., In 
St. George & Keves, In 
Boclaro Advertising Agency 
Foote, Cone & Belding.. 
Arthur R. Mogze, Inc 
W. W. Garrison & Co. . 
Thompson-Koch Co., In¢ 
De Bellis, Buoni & Coppo 
The Aitken-Kyntt Co. ° 
George T. Metcalf Co. .. 
Beeson-Faller-Reichert, In 


\dver- 
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-Bowman pairY comPany 


meas orrice 140 8 Onramo Sreeey 
TeLEPROnE Surtmoe 6800 
CHICAGO 10 MLLINOKS 


sur TO US aT 


Bed Bowmen PURCHASE ORDER WO MUST APPEAR ON ALL PACKAGES 


ae _-—— _ — en ae ee 


Centinental, 50 hp 1200 rpe.,. Type N, Bell Bearing 
le, 220 440-volts, with rail 


Continental, 75 hp.. 1200 . Type BW, Ball Bearing 
motors, S-phase, 60-cycle 20 440-volts,. with rails, 
Frame 505 


SpenGendanas @ Ghee 25-0 Receptacles =CRSB-25042 an DAIRY comPAany PURCHASE N° 12408 
-1 Roce 


Burndy Hydent Lugs *YA 
Rells ~- #33 Scotch Tape 


ornce 140 8 Ontame Srecey THHE GROER BO BUTT APFEAR OF bm wort 
TeLermome Surtaroe 6800 
CHICAGO 1@ LLINONS parg Oct. 29, 1947 


LEW. Marth 


-Bewman ony company 


Allen Bradley Bulletin 709, Size 5, Magnetic Starters, 
open-type for 60 hp., S-phase, 60 le, 220-volt gotors 
Allen Bradley Bulletin 709, Size 2, Magnetic Starters, 
Type 1, Form 2 with self-resetting overload relays with- 
out heaters 

Burndy Hydent Lugs *YAV-10-L36 

Hubbell attachment plug caps #9754 

Pyle Bational Plugs #SPu-3042 

Protez Guard and Handles #114K 

Manson Tape 


_ Fh Meth 


Donne Dany company 
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Customers for New Ideas 


Some 


39] 


types available on the market. 
units of the new product—hand made 
jobs—had been installed a few years 
ago, and there had been no complaints 
When the field in- 


vestigator called on these users with- 


from the users. 


out disclosing. the nature of his in- 


terest, he learned that the specific 
device which appeared to constitute 
the most important feature of the 
product was shut off and for years had 
not been used because the operating 
personnel found it too complicated, 
There had been no dissatisfaction with 
the product—they just had turned 


one part off quietly and forgotten 


about it. 
Analyzes Size of Market 

Besides being instrumental in help- 
ing a manufacturer to design a new 
product “for use,” user research may 


disclose facts and conditions which 
have a definite bearing on the number 
of units of a new product which a 
manufacturer can hope to sell. In a 
specific case, the product in question 
was a new type of supplementary 


equipment to be utilized by the textile 


printing and engraving trade. The 
product had unquestionable merit 
from an engineering point of view, 


and appeared to be a likely means of 
savings to the user. It was discov- 
ered, howev er, not only that the num- 
ber of establishments w hich could use 
the device was small, but also that 
their operating capital did not permit 
them to make the necessary investment 
even if it presented a money making 
proposition. Thus, an accurate ap- 
praisal of the potential market for the 
product prevented the manufacturers 
from undertaking the development and 
fabrication of a new product for which 
there were not enough buyers who 
could pay the price. 

Sometimes, it is important to watch 
not only for those facts and conditions 
which at present would affect the sale 
of a new product, but to consider as 
well trends and their likely effect on 
future sales. For example, a manu- 
facturer of tools decided not to zo 
ahead with the development of a new 
and improved riveting hammer be 
cause of the apparent trend towards 
welding and brazing which was dis- 
closed by studying practices and opin- 
ons of prospective users. 

Research to Develop New Ideas 
The foregoing examples have dem- 


onstrated some of the specific things 
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ALPHA DELTA SIGMA HONORS AD MAN—Edward H. Keeler, president and owner of 
Western Advertising Agency of Los Angeles, was recently awarded the Sixth Degree Key of 
Alpha Delta Siqma for outstanding service to the fraternity during the war years. Mr. Keeler 
on the left, receives award from Martin R. Klitten, western regional vice-president of the 
national honorary professional advertising fraternity and director of the Los Angeles NIAA. 





user research can do to help a manu- 
facturer decide whether or not to go 
ahead with the development, fabrica- 
tion and sale of a new product, which 
is already conceived or in some stage 
of development, perhaps even in fin- 
ished form. There is another impor- 
tant service that user research can 
render, namely, to help find ideas for 
new products. 

Let us take the case of a manufac- 
turer who is looking for new products 
to make. Careful search of patent 
literature and other sources has failed 
to produce a suitable idea for a prod- 
uct that would fit his production tools 
or round out the line he sells. Isn't 
it the most natural step for him to 
turn to his customers and prospects 
and study carefully how he may help 
them to do their job more effectiy ely, 
at lower cost and with reduced effort? 

As an example, we may considet 
the case of a manufacturer of a line 
of service equipment and supplies, sold 
to garages and automotive repair shops, 
who wishes to add new fast selling 
items to his line—if possible, without 
substantially increasing his investment 
in machinery or hiring additional sales 
help. A careful study of a number of 
garages and repair shops of various 
types and sizes may, for example, dis- 
close that because of changes in auto- 
motive design, certain materials han- 
dling equipment has become obsolete, 
or certain operations are now per- 
formed by hand—at high cost—be- 
cause no adequate mechanical equip- 


ment is available. Perhaps an ingeni 


ous mechanic has already improvised 
makeshift equipment or gadgets that 
do the trick and could be redesigned 
for mass production, improved and 
sold at lower cost. The investigation 
may also discover that new and efh- 
cient equipment—not widely known— 
is used for which a greater market can 
This may lead to th 


be visualized. e 


manufacture of a similar, competitive 
product or the buying out of its pres- 
ent manufacturing establishment. 
Anticipate Demand for New Tools 
Operational requirements are sub- 


> 


ject to continuous change and so are 
More often 


than not, the need for changes in op- 


the tools they call for. 


eration precedes the availability of ade- 
quate tools. In the mining field, for 
example, long term trends are clear! 
discernible. The exhaustion of highet 


grade ores calls for the handling ot 


greater quantities of metal-bearing 
rock and the development of equip- 
ment that can accomplish this at lower 
unit cost. Not many years ago opera- 
tors had to insist that equipme: in- 
ufacturers supply the new tools which 
often seemed difficult or impos to 
construct. In textiles, too, t! xtile 
manufacturers are taking the in 
demanding higher shuttle spe ind 
in extra long drafting—more | per 
minute. “On the spot” ob tion 
can anticipate coming needs s aad 
velopment of new tools may | rted 
long before the customer cal ne 
product. 

tive 


In such fields it is often | 
(Continued on page | 
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To reach the man in 


RESPONSIBLE CHARGE 





herever your product, equipment or 
material must be engineered into its particular applica- 
ton—throughout all of the process industries—you 
will find Chemical Engineering Progress an effective 


vehicle for your advertising. 


This new publication—first issue January 1947 
supersedes “Transactions of the American Institute 
f Cher 


lotfmat w 


ical Engineers”, published since 1908. The 
s revised, the editorial scope broadened, and 
a ea ‘ ‘ ‘ 
idvertising included, to meet the needs of its subscrib- 


es for «sential information in more complete and 
useful f n. 


yu will find concentration of buying influ 


Here 
™e—me who say what, whyand how—since all mem. 
ders of 
member 
‘Qportar 
UP to 2 
chem 


e Institute receive the magazine. Active 
nust meet the “in responsible charge of 
work .. .” requirement; junior members 
years. of age) must be “actively engaged 
| engineering”, and many of these are 
major n 


INDUSTR 


agement men too. A substantial non- 
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member cash-paid circulation (at $6) further 


strengthens this concentration. 


Chemical Engineering Progress delivers this con- 
centrated circulation at an attractive rate per page. 
It is particularly useful for the four basic product- 
classifications: equipment, materials, chemicals, and 
engineering services. 

* * * 

We invite you to investigate how you can profit- 

abl y use the rapidl y- growin g circulation of this, the 


chemical en gineer’s own magazine. 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


50 EAST 41st STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7167 


See our listing in SR & DS — or write for sample 
copies and latest circulation fi gures. 
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ales Promotion Ideas 


emonstration Models of Transparent 
Plastics Used in Buyer Education 


gol TION to the old problem of the necessity of removable covers, model required plastic thickness 
Le demonstrating to the buyer the peep holes, and cutaway housings, and three inches without loss ot 
inner workings.of highly complex ma overcomes the difficulties encountered clarity, and the lathe head 
chines is being found by industrial with other transparent materials. precision of 125 holes in th 
advertisers in the application of trans Current use of plastics materials for housing. This housing support 
parent plastics to demonstration this purpose includes industrial items withstood the mechanical act 
models from turbines to valves, consumer 800 pounds of machinery ope 
Receiving its greatest impetus dur- items from new-model washing ma high lathe speeds. 
ing the war when the armed forces chines to automobile batteries. Croasdale and DeAngelis 
used working and demonstration Plexiglas, an acrylic plastic, is in use Darby, Pa., has fabricated scale 
models made of transparent plastics by the American Tool Works Com- model of a DynoPulper, a machine 
such as Plexiglas and Lucite, the tech pany, Cincinnati, in a_ full-scale manufactured for the paper in lustry 
nique is now in use in many fields demonstrator model of its Pacemaker by Kurt Wandel Industries, Honey 
The principal advantage of this ma lathe with a plastic head, spindle nose Brook, Pa., for converting wood pulps, 
terial is that it entirely does away with ind belt housing. Some parts of the fibers, waste paper, and bro! 
completely defibrated pulp 


models permit the observation 
A FULL-SCALE WORKING MODEL of American Tool Works Company's Pacemaker 
lathe permits full observation of every mechanical detail, thanks to exténsive use of a , 
transparent plastic in its construction. The plastic lathe head required drilling of 125 holes. used. as pilot machines for development 


disintegration process and car 


purposes. 

A model of a contour sav 
chine, using plastic housing, 
shown at the Tool Engineers 
trial Exposition at Cle, ela 
month. The machine, manu! 
by the DoAll Technical Instit 
Plaines, Ill., completely ho 
more than 400 pounds of 
parts in the material. 

Models of consumer produc 
have been made with transpa 
tic materials include washing 
by General Electric and 
vacuum cleaners, cordles 
irons, automobile  carbur 


dishwashers. 


e Fiberglas Uses Offi 
For Sales Demonst: 


5 say that Owens-Cor 
glas Corporation has ere 
story outdoor exhibit at 


(Continued on pag 
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industry on earth... Q4L/I 











Men in the refining industry are only interested in taking oil apart. 

They are not concerned with how producing men get it out of the 

e T ground, and don’t care, just so long as they have plenty to process. 

High temperatures, corrosion, flow charts, plant layout, pressures, and 

catalysts occupy their minds. Their training, their thinking, their jobs 

are completely different from oil “producers” and to sell them you 

2 have to talk their language. THe PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFIN- 

e ERY CATALOG do talk their language and are the specialized working 
juired tools for oil refining men throughout the world. 





of REFINING 








PETROLEUM 
- 
11n 
lon 
) Ips 
The 
f the 
sO be 
ne 
i he 
idus 
this lhe PeTroLeuMm Reriner is specialized for the oil re- THe Rerinery CaTAoc is distributed to buyers in 
rured ining industry including petrochemical engineering, companies responsible for 99% of all refinery opera- 
Des petroleum synthetics and natural gasoline. Selected tions. Refinery men like it because it is complete—the 
artic'es covering construction and maintenance prob- ’ , 
Rie £ visel a at B80 d only complete catalog of operating refinery, natural 
itt ems are of vital interest to operating executives an fe : ai : 
technical men in the refining field. This specialized gasoline cycling and petrochemical plant equipment. 
editorial content is one of the main reasons why The refinery catalog is in constant use—it’s so handy, 
nici .. _ a . . ° . ; . . ; ? 
. PET OLEUM shee has the highest paid subscriber convenient, up-to-date that purchasing men can’t afford 
plas cirew ati hen ¥ ertise in Pu sum REFINE ; Sah Tete 
ae : ition. When you advertise in PETROLEUM REFINER to keep it filed away. Specialization is another big 
ine there is no expensive waste circulation among oil pro- eiiie . Tae Mets Caeeneht: oe 
al . : . advantag > REFINERY CATALOG— s your 
1dIX duce .; your sales message is going directly to the . alee 2 
ctric ‘arg: t available paid subscriber audience of refinery company catalog right to the buying-power personnel 
men roughout the world. as designated by top refinery executives. 
Pibli ti i 
nve 
sot 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


St., New York, would perhaps be an 
overstatement—but not by much. For 
while the principal 
Fiberglas building is to house the New 
York staff, the building has the al 
most equally important function of 
serving as a permanent demonstration 
hall tor present ind potential uses ot 
Fiberglas products. 

Sales-minded management instructed 
the architects, Skidmore, Owings and 


Merrill, to use 


prac tic al, 


Fiberglas material 


wherever re gardless ot 
whether they had ever before been 
used for similar purposes in an ofhce 
building or in any similar application 
it all. The result, worked out in con 
junction with Fiberglas development 
engineers, is a sales manager’s dream. 
From the front door to the skylight, 
the visitor to the New York office is 
completely surrounded by various ap 
plications of the company’s products. 

A glass front has replaced the uu: 2 
inal brownstone; a glass membrane is 
used between the limestone and brick 
fur insulation; Fiberglas filters are 
used in the air conditioning system; 
the heating and ventilating systems 
are Fiberglas insulated; ceilings, walls, 
floors, even the drapes and upholstery, 
ure all Owens-Corning made. 

For the prospects who want to see 
the product straight instead of dyed 


vellow and hung from a curtain rod, 


purpose of the 


the entire second floor is given over 
to a formal demonstration area, which 
is divided into four sections—what 
Fiberglas materials are, why they are 
used, what they are used for, and how 
they have been developed to date. The 
major sales effort, of course, is made 
here among the traditional surround- 
ings of the product demonstration 
room. 

But when the going gets tough and 
the prospect can't quite see how the 
product is going to work in his plant, 
then the whole building becomes a 
demonstration hall. The Owens-Corn 
ing salesman, with customer in hand, 
can burrow down into the engine 
room and see Fiberglas filters and in 
sulation at work; or take a quick trip 
through the stenographic departments 
to demonstrate the sound-absorbent 
properties of Fiberglas pancls. Insofar 
1s possible, every product use, present 
or future, 1s demonstrated somewhere 
in the building under actual operating 
conditions. 

The salesmen agree that their new 

hee is very comfortable, but what 
they particularly like about the build- 
ing is that some day the walls and 
ceilings—even the engine-room—mav 


conceivably be used to close a sale. 


@ Top Executives Take to the 
Road to Meet Salesmen 


A traveling sales convention, which 
took ofhcers of the company to both 
coasts of the United States, as far 


FIBERGLAS AT WORK—Conference room in the New York Fiberglas Building puts Fibergl ss 
to many uses. The ceiling is sound-absorbing Fiberglas board faced with resin-impregnated 
Fiberglas mat. Curtains are woven of Fiberglas, cotton and silver yarns. Chairs are covered with 
a fabric woven of plastic-film-covered Fiberglas, mohair and novelty yarns. The folding doors 
are a resin-coated fabric that is made of Fiberglas yarns 
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south as Dallas and as far nerth as 
Toronto, Canada, was conducted re- 
cently by Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company. 

Planned to reach the more than 
1,000 field sales personnel of the com- 
pany in the series of gatherings, seven 
three-day meetings were scheduled in 
The meet- 


“topbrass” 


regional headquarter cities. 
ings were addressed by 
executives—Harold W. Sweatt, presi- 
dent, Morton L. Morley, vice president 
in charge of sales for the Brown In- 
strument Division, and other home of- 
fice executives. 

Honeywell’s field sales organization, 
which has more than doubled since the 
war, was brought up-to-date on most 
of the 7,000 different automatic con- 
trols the company products. In ad- 
dition, the salesmen saw for the first 
time many of the new controls the 
company plans to publicly announce 
during the current year. 


@ Toolmaking Book Goes 
Into Second Printing 


To meet the industry’s demand tor 
information on tool-making practices, 
the Moore Special Tool Company has 
ordered a 5,000-copy second printing 
of their book “Precision Hole Location 
for Interchangeability in Toolmaking 
and Production.” 

The 448-page book, which sel!s tor 
$3 within the metal-working 
try, was prepared as a service 
industry by the Moore Specia 
Company and has been named 
American Institute of Graph 
as one of the fifty books of ¢! 
It is used in toolrooms and 
shops and has been selected 
in mechanical engineering co 
a number of colleges. 

The book is a review of | 


(Continued on page 8¢ 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


tion practicts ang follows their evo 
lution to the point whose the tool 
maker now employs engineered meth- 
ods and applies the principles of in 
terchangeability to his own operations. 
The book 
illustrations and includes 184 pages 
of Woodworth Hole Location Tables 


contains more than 400 


for converting holes on circles to rec- 


tangular coordinates. 


e Folding Book Answers 
Problem of Bulky Samples 


The problem of carrying samples 
of large and bulky items has. been 
solved by the Marsh Wall Products 
Company with its new Marlite Sam- 
ple Book, shown below. The book 
Marlite wall 


and ceiling panels and 33 samples of 


contains 20 samples of 


Marsh Mouldings, and measures only 


6% in. by 12 in 


Specially designed compartments 
in the “leaves” of the book hold sam- 
ples of Marlite wall and ceiling panels. 
Arrangement of samples provides for 
easy removal for detailed inspection 
if desired. The most popular designs 
of mouldings have been selected for 
the sample book and placed in the cen 
ter section which forms the “back” 
of the book when it is closed. 

The company: has applied for a pat 


ent on the sample book. 


e Sherwin-Williams Salesmen 
Conduct Own Sales Meeting 
Salesmen for Sherwin-Williams con 
ducted their own sales meeting re- 
cently and management has expressed 
satisfaction with the experiment. 
C. M. Lemperly, vice president and 
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TRY THIS 


HOLD THE WALNUT 
on a string ten or 


This is the 
principle of 


found only in 
New Holland Double 
impeller Stone Breokers, 


twelve inches from 
your hand. 


director of sales, pointed out that what 
salesmen had to say appeared to carry 
much more weight than had manage- 
ment discussed similar material. Most 
were able to back up their stories with 
case histories and figures to prove each 
point in question. 

Panel discussions were held during 
one entire day in which four or more 
held men with a regional director act- 
ing as panel leader, discussed major 


phases of the S-W program. 


e Broken Walnut Shells 
Sell Stone Breakers 


A new twist on the old “stunt” 
ipproach to direct mail is being used 
by the New Holland Manufacturing 
Company. The mailing piece is a 
small box prominently labeled “Please 
Break!” “Break it up!” and “Break 
promptly.” 


I looked by 


instructions, the 


these attention-getting 
shipping recipient 
looks inside to find two genuine, life- 
size walnuts, one with a string at- 
tached. The accompanying sheet (see 
picture above) has instructions on 
two ways of “breaking”’—by crush- 
ing, or by impelling (swinging on 
string). 
After busy 


his desk with broken walnut 


executive has covered 
shells 
(and had an early morning snack of 


fresh walnut), copy gives sales tie-in, 


impelling motion demonstrates crush 
ing principle of the New Holland 
Double Impeller Stone Breakers 


e Literally Speaking, Here’s 
A “Circular” Letter 


Leo P. Bott, Jr., agency, Chicag 
recently sent its mailing list a genuine 


“circular” letter (below). 


Copy begins with, “Yes, this is a cit 
cular letter—in every way, sha pe, and 
‘form’.”” 

The agency specializes in direct ma 
attention-stopping inclosures, and in 
past campaigns has used a dead wasp, 4 
cigaret, a poker chip, and sugar and 
these was tied-in 
with = th 


salt. Each of 
client's 


through 
product. 


cop y 





Agency Inaugurates 


Study of Ad Position 
DVERTISING 


subject of a recently inaugurated 


position is the 


continuing study conducted by Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago agency. 

A rating method is used and a con- 
tinuing record maintained. A maxi- 
mum of twenty points is allowed and 
they are distributed on the basis of five 
points for position of the ad in the 
publication, five points for placement 
of the ad on the page (a full page ad 
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is five points), five for 

facing editorial material, a 
columns of editorial mate 
two-page spread in whi 
appears. 

Deductions are made fro 
ing on the basis of five p 
competing ad on the san 
four for a competing ad o tacins 
page. If the competing 4 
these deductions are doul 

Under this system th« ents 
ceive a report of the his* of thev 
ad positions as well as of zle cases 
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Engineers Influence Volume Orders 


for ES — nS ss 


in Wachine Guiding 


Volume sales to the machine building industry are controlled 
by the design engineer. 


He follows the six steps illustrated in making his selection 
of a part, material or finish, whether he is designing a tele- 
phone headset or a conveyor. He must think of you at the 
all-important first step when he collects his information. 


To&insure your share of these volume orders of the machine 
builling market, your product must be specified in the 
original design drawings. Before this happens, the designer 
must knew that your product is suitable and available. 


As THE prdfessional journal of design engineers, MACHINE 
DESIGN pro\Xides him this information in its editorial and 
advertising pages. You establish your product first—and 
best—in the minds of over 60,000 design engineers in more 
than 9,000 machitte building plants through the pages of 
MACHINE DESIGN.NYou reach them regularly through the 
closed doors of the engineering department. 


For details on the currer\ problems and preferences of the 
design engineer market,\see your MACHINE DESIGN 
representative. 


ACHINE DESIGH 


PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


5 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGHLES CHICAGO 











A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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“Non-Selling’ Ads 


our advertising schedule). From the 
advertisement, appearing in publica- 
tions with a total circulation at that 
time (ignoring the rather considerable 
overlapping) of only 25,374, came 
497 coupons and letters, for a total 
of 1,601 charts. 


From Advertisement No. 2, offer- 
ing the Chemistry of Fatty Acids, 
came 2,226 requests for 5,664 copies. 
From Advertisement No. 3, the Fat 
and Oil Composition Chart, we re- 
ceived 426 requests for 1,236 copies. 
From Advertisement No. 4, for the 
booklet, ‘The 


and Testing of Fatty 


Handling, Sampling 
Acids,” came 
1,017 requests for 3,569 copies. From 
Advertisement No. 5, the Viscosity 
Comparison Chart, we received 530 
coupons or letters for 1,613 copies. 
And from Advertisement No. 6, fea- 
turing The Selection and Use of Fatty 
Acids booklet, we have received to 
date 443 requests for 1,346 copies. 
This adds up to a total of 5,139 
requests trom 44 of the 48 states and 
from all six continents for 15,028 
copies of the Armour reference aids, 
plus 8,334 copies for customers or a 


, 


grand total of 23,362. Actually, we 
are still receiving requests daily for 
almost all of these items, particularly 
the ones offered in the later advertise- 


ments. 


Prospect List Sifted 

Each piece of literature was mailed 
out immediately, accompanied by a 
miniature letter acknowledgement 
form of the “here is the literature you 
request”’ type, with an invitation to 
write directly to our Technical Serv- 
ice Department for any information 
not covered by the literature. All 
requests were filled, students, librar- 
ies, competitors, SCC... is well as ones 
we considered prospects. Then a care 
ful screening of the coupons was 
made and a record was kept of only 
those whose firms, and positions with 
in the firms, made it seem likely that 
they could influence the purchase of 


our products 


To this group was sent a special 
Reply—O torm letter offering addi- 
tional information and samples—and 
also asking whether or not they were 
now using fatty acids, or contem- 


plated their use, and if so, what type. 


It no answer was received, the same 


90 


form letter was mailed again thirty 
days later, and those who did not reply 
were dropped. from the list. Those who 
did reply to either the first or second 
letter (and response was quite high) 
and who used or planned to use fatty 
acids were considered the basis of our 
active prospect list and Addressograph 


plates were made for each one. 


The total cost of this entire pro- 
gram—space, ‘production of the ad- 
vertisements, typesetting, engraving 
and printing costs for the literature, 
postage, etc., was high for a small 
advertiser in the chemical field, al 
though it would have seemed in- 
significant for such giants as du Pont 
or Monsanto. The question naturally 
arises, “Was that money well spent?” 
Well, let’s look at the record. So far 
we have talked of only numbers of re- 
quests received, numbers of pieces of 
literature distributed. To better an- 
swer the question, let’s look back at 
our objectives and see how well we 


accomplished those objectiv es. 


Customers Held Off But Happy 


Did we antagonize any established 
customers by advertising in a period 
of shortages? No, quite to the con- 
trary, we received numerous compli- 
ments from important customers for 
the informative and helpful type of 


promotion we were utilizing. 


Did we attract the attention and 
goodwill of fatty acid users and in- 
fluence them favorably toward Ar- 
mour? The numbers of requests already 
indicate that 
their attention. As for their good- 
will, we have a thick file of letters of 


quoted we attracted 


appreciation with remarks such as 
these: “It represents an extremely use- 
ful piece of work and is something 
which has been badly needed for a 
long time”; “I’ve waited fifteen years 
for someone to print such a chart”; 
“We have received a copy of your bul- 
letin entitled “The Handling, Sampling 
and Testing of Fatty Acids.’ The 
information and _ instructions con- 
tained therein are so concise and com- 
plete that we wish to distribute copies 
of the entire paper to executives and 
other interested personnel of our vari- 
ous plants. Please forward 30 addi- 


tional copies.” 


Did the advertising sell Armour 
as a headquarters for technical in- 
formation on fatty acids—build pres- 
tige for Armour research? Every day 
our technical personnel receive and 
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answer questions of every conce vabl 
type from people who have received 
one or more of our reference ais and 
to whom it seems logical thar we 
should have the answers to their other 
questions also. 


Foundation for Future Campaigns 


As already discussed, we were en 
abled to build a large mailing list of 
live prospects—known fatty acid 
users—which will form the basis of an 
intensive direct mail series this year 

And our final objective, that of 
learning more about the papers in 
which we advertised, was also achieved 
We not only checked how many in 
quiries we received from each but also 
analyzed the industries represented 
size of the firms, position of the in 
dividual within the firm, etc. Al 
extremely useful information that has 
since been reflected in our increased 
schedule for 1948. Now we know 
whom we are talking to when we run 
an adverttisement in these publica 
tions, and we know what sort of 
response we Can expect. 

But the result which we did not ex- 
pect, the real “pay-off” was this 
About the middle of our advertising 
year the shortage of raw materials for 
fatty acids ended abrupttly, following 
the removal of price controls on fats 
and oils. Armour was able to secure 
sufficient raw materials—at a price— 
to push production to the full capacity 
of our plant, thus quickly clearing 
up old orders and making it quite 
obvious that new orders would be 
required. 


Service to Sales Switch 

Yes, we were looking for business 
again, the one thing we had been sure 
wouldn’t happen. We got that bus 
ness, and fast, by simple form letter 
mailings to the prospect list we had 
accumulated to date, informing these 
people of our availability of certain 


1 
mm ptty, 


items. Orders poured in p 


starting a flow that has been regula! 


ever since. After taking on y ren 
new accounts for the first ha wher 
year, by the end of the | ns¢a 
year, the Armour Chemica visio® 
had added more new’ custo = 
in any previous year on reco! 5 wel 
as reviving many inactive ounts 
Of these new customers, s! Aeon 
65% were traced directly ui : - 
ice advertising campaign as ir frst 
contact with the Armou: remical 
(Continued on page 
,, 1948 
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Coal, Oil, and Mining Industries 


Hit Advertising Pay Dirt 


GoM! copy—a great deal of it, as 
\7 a matter of fact—is addressed to 
the president of the company pay:ng 
the bill for the space. Some copy— 
not so much—is addressed to the copy 
writer’s or the agency’s vanity. Some 
copy—usually when the product is 
marketed broadly—is addressed to any 
me and every one. And some copy— 
not enough—is addressed to the par- 
ticular person, or at least ¢ype of per- 
son, reading the ad. 

That is why, generally speaking, the 
better ads are seen in the horizontal 
magazines. The broad-market com- 
panies are likely to be big companies, 
employing the more expensive adver- 
tisin g talents, and the nature of the 
message usually has a general appeal 
that is not too difficult to arrive at. 
The vertical magazines usually carry 
sone of the horizontal advertisers (but 
often with a too-broad approach), and 
a scattering of one-industry, small- 
appropriation advertisers whose pro- 


motion looks in-bred, to say the least. 


Specific Copy in Vertical Book 
we've picked up a copy of Coal 
vat is full of real pay-dirt—not 
only for the reader of Coal Age who 
has line to operate, but also for the 
reader of IM who has copy to write. 
The tical advertisers seem to know 
their \ivertising business and the hori- 
zont idvertisers seem to have 
take ie trouble to find out some- 
thin out the mining business. The 
resul 1 greater percentage of spec ifte 
copy .an we ordinarily expect to find 
tical book. 
1 quick look at them, includ- 
bad with the good. 
OIL COMPANY (see “Gal- 
geht) tells how in a Pennsyl- 
ne “Sun Mine Lubricant Ends 
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Gummy Condition in Joy Loaders, 


Eliminates Need for Cleaning Ma- 


> 


chines Every 2 or 3 Days” and pro- 
duces “A Clean Saving of $1,664.” 


HURLBURT OIL & GREASE 
COMPANY (they specialize in coal 
mine lubricants) has a_ full-color 
spread which is a curious combination 
of poster and teaser. There’s a big 
headline: “Make No Mistake—for 
Coal Mine Lubrication, Use” and then 
a reproduction of the drum in blue 
and red on an over-all background of 
green (see “Gallery”’). The teaser is 
a note (tying in with ‘“mistake’’) 
about the popular misconception that 
water from “the old oaken bucket,” 
clear and deep, is necessarily pure. 
This correction doesn’t prove that 
Hurlburt Oil is necessarily superior— 
nor is that objective accomplished by 
the following copy which we will 
gladly nominate for the worst of the 
year: 


Speaking of indications note the 
word “QUALITY” incorporated in 
the name HURLBURT QUALITY 
GREASE! It means that HURI 
BURT QUALITY GREASE def 
initely IS a QUALITY product. It 
ranks first with experienced Coal op 
erators because it does well the one 
job it is carefully compounded for 
and qualified to do—i. e., perfectly 
lubricate coal mining machinery 


BETHLEHEM STEEL (see ‘Gal 
lery” on following page) shows how 
wire rope should be spooled, and warns 
against pvor spooling: 

The picture below is a fine exam 
ple of how wire rope should be 
spooled It shows thoughtfulness on 
the part of the operator. Spooling 
like this pays off in longer rope life, 
smaller rope expense 

In contrast, poor spooling is a direct 
blow to the pocketbook. When rope 


is not spooled in smooth, even, regu 
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Bethlehem Steel Company 


ar layer the resulting cross-wrap 
an be very damagit v R ope that 
loes not follow its true course around 
the drum is sub ject t unnatural 
pressures; forces that crush and dis 
tort A crushed rope is unsafe and 

ust sox Mm di irded 

Moreove whe tne port la 
er ire not trghtiy spor ed. A por 
t | the line c ve lay ‘ t 
throug! suddenly, causing momet: 
tary shock Later, during unwind 
ng, the rope metimes snaps back 
with a powerful jerk that in i 
jure bot rope al d machines 


B. F. GOODRICH reports a typ 
ically-Goodrich case of an installa 
tion in a gravel plant (close enough) 
“Where Rubber Lasted 14 Times as 
Long as Steel.” 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, over the slug 

Allis-Chalmers Builds for Coal,” has 
blackish spread 


full of pictures (seven, in fact) of 


1 characteristically 


A-C equipment for coal mines. Cat 


Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc. 
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Allis-Chalmers Company 


Gallery 


alog-y, but OK. (See 
above. ) 

SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS 
(this will be difficult to believe) has 
a series Of famous patents. The cur- 


“Gallery” 


rent one is a “tapeworm trap” which 
has as its object “to effect the removal 
of worms from the system, without 
employing medicine, and thereby caus- 
ing much injury” (see “Gallery” 
below }. 

This device (a baited trap on a 
string to be swallowed by the patient) 
is described from the actual patent and 
its use illustrated. Then—we get to 
what Sanford-Day makes, which is a 
mine car. The tie-up between trap 
and car is in the head line: “There Are 
No Tapeworms in Our $S-D ‘Auto- 
matic’.” Funny thing about this is 
that the copy is really very fine— 
casual but right in there pitching. For 


exam Pp | C 


Gallery 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


B. F. Goodrich Company 


The famous S-D “Floater” Whee 
is a dandy It hates to be greas 
it got that reputation beca Se 
you only have to grease it once every 
five years. It runs so easily you will 
think your cars are floating Ye 
actually increase the maximum 
hauled by a locomotive approxin 
ly 50% This results in big savit 
in power S-D “Floater” Wh 
are guaranteed against breakage 


bearing failure for five years 


Here’s more: 


S.-D “Automatics” are made as 


as you want ‘em 4 and 8 wh 
models from 1 to 40 ton cap 


They last much longer You d 
have to bang them around, unc 
them, stand them on end or roll the 


when unloading Just hawl tl 


over the bin and they automatic 
dump the coal those doors 
the coal down gently in 1-2-3 


with a minimum ol breakage and 


(Continued on Page 100) 


John A. Roebling's Sons Company 
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in y: + market, tell your product story in... 
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... the profit or loss 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION IS... 


Preparation of bids is but one of many functions common to all types 
of engineering construction. 


Regardless of the shape, size, or purpose of a proposed structure 
there must always be plans, applied research, designs and specifications, 
foundation work, organization of men and materials. 


Such ‘common denominators" are reflected in the common skills of engineers 
and contractors independent of the type of project on which 
they may be momentarily employed. 


Construction is one vast national market of movement in which the purchase 
of your products is determined by individual engineers and contractors 

as they apply their skills to project after project. . . 

working today on buildings or bridges, tomorrow on waterworks or highways. 


AND ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS SERVE THIS 
FIELD and MARKET COMPLETELY... 


Witness — Editorial content: These two publications fully satisfy 
the common basic needs of construction men for news of significant 
developments on projects of every type. 


Witness — Advertising content: Manufacturers place more advertising 
in ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
than in all other national publications in the field combined. 


Witness — Readership: ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS reach 67,000 paid subscribers plus 130,000 pass-on readers — 
the largest construction buying audience in the world including staff engineers, 
consulting engineers and contractors. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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many installations at a rate of be 


96] 





than 50 tons a minute 


We don’t 
kick this ad around just becauce of 
But not bad. 











know. We were rea to 






that silly tapeworm gag. 
bad. 


Better by far than its neighbor, an- 





not 







other so-precious spread by ROEFBL- 


ING on how much confidence is worth 






the first electric light 


Broadway (‘‘Gallery” on page 9% 


and 









DU PONT has a hard-hitting ad on 








its Ventube: “Tough, durable neo- 
prene coating makes flexible ventilat- 
ing duct even better than prewar 
type!” Lots of competitive language 






—which might have been more effec- 






DOUL 


tive if backed up by evidence- 








it’s being lighter, more flexible, casier- 






to-couple. (See “Gallery ” on page 96 









GOODMAN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY (top left) has stretched 
of Duckbill 


pages of solid red, and then with al 





across two 





a cutout its 






that room at its disposal puts a para- 






MANUFACTURING CO graph of copy into type that would 







be tight in a ninth-page. 






TEXAS COMPANY (second left 
has a pip of a spread on the “4 Ways 
Marfak Reduces Bearing 
Maintenance Costs.” The first 


ways—Hit It, Stretch It, and Rub It 





to Prove 





tnree 







—are illustrated as you would imagine, 






with extremely convincing copy un- 






der each (you get the idea that other 





greases wouldn’t pass these tests), and 






the fourth is, naturally, Use It. Texaco 






also plugs its free Maintenance Lubri- 





cation charts. 


Next comes 
NEAU ad on Tournadosers. 


the-job photos and good on 






a typical LETOUR- 


Gor d on- 








copy, too. 


Tournade 














zer can go anyw 






j you need 





just p on and 





McNALLY PITTSBURGI 
duces a full-color painting ¢ nich 


the kina 









is attached exactly 





you’d expect under such a duin 





as ‘““Nature’s Products in the 
Their Best.” 


Th OF TRIG Tom 


1 the prreedians 


Seldom at 










Compared to what we're 
far, JOY MANUFACTURE? cop) 


(top right) 






accomplishes n g 





(Continued on Page | 
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MORE PAGESe 










qi? 


During 1947 The Iron Age Carried 








“|| more pages of advertising than any 






other magazine in the world. 








yut 












BECA USE 









rue BEST BUY « 





The Iron Age is the best advertising 
buy in the largest industrial 






market. 














Sees 


THE IRON AGE ewes 
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Shift shift, Joy Belt Con 


veyors move a steady stream of coal 


atter 


over any length or type of installa 
tion—room, gathering, or haulage 
with a maximum of efhciency and ser 
VICE Lost time is reduced to a mini 
mum by fine engineering based on 
years of practical “know-how.” 


JOY has 
promises exactly what everybody else 


another ad here which 
in the issue promises—‘Increases Ton- 
nage Lowers Production Costs!” 
—but which fails, again, to support 
the promise with any facts. 

And, whoops, another JOY ad, this 
one a spread, adding (to the usual un- 
backed up promises of increased ton- 
nage, lower cost) the claim that Joy 
is “No. 1 in Industry Be- 


cause It’s A-1 in Performance.” 


the Coal 


We wonder if the ads that some 
manufacturers devote to the signifi- 
cance of the distributor do the dis- 
tributor as much good with the mar- 
ket as they do the manufacturer with 
the distributor. MISSION MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
the front of an insert (bottom right, 
preceding page) to “The DISTRIBU- 
TOR 


of the producer and the 


devotes 


the Friend and Benefactor 
manufac- 
turer.” Full-color artwork, and copy 


starting oft- 


On] Ipar pur hasi gv agent 
I experi e ecognize the in 
I tance distributor ooperati 
ind I t itor sto ks In fact the 
i r j thre purcl ising iger 

f He knows ft 

x the tool ind « 1 

tt ! the industry i 
< ‘ ] pat 
t Etc., « 


Appears like apple-polishing to us 


Ohio Brass Company 








KENNAMETAL 


ENE OWHON 





werent at eC. cATOORE PA. & - 


Kennametal, Inc. 


“. . . gets down to business .. . 


% KENNAMETAL INC. gets down 


to business by refuting any possible 


suspicion that 


“Not 


costly. 


an Average of 


Fag Copy 


Kennametal bits are 
When They Can Cut 
2% Tons of Coal for 
examples 


gives “some 


where the coal seam is medium hard 


to hard”; bit 
under a cent, 
there: 


There are 


costs per ton run well 


And it doesn’t stop 


other ways Kennametal 


bits help to reduce the total cost of 


cutting coal 
required and 


to sharpen, 


ind trom the face 


wasted changing and 


The macnil 


Standard Oil Company 


Fewer bit changes are 
needed 


fewer men are 


handle and haul bits to 


Less time is 


resetting bits 


Gallery 
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are larger less “bug dust” is 
formed 
Note the close: 

Despite the fact that Kennametal 
bits are priced at between $0.95 and 
$1.35, depending on size and in 
tity, they lower cost in terms of less 
labor, less maintenance on machines 
lower power cost, and increased mir 
ing efficiency 
A “winner,” OK AS INSERTI pro- 

duced by RICHARD L. FARRIS of 
KENNAMETAL and ALLEN HEI- 
NECKE, account exec., W. S HILL 
COMPANY. 

OHIO BRASS tells “How to Get 
More Life from Trailing Cables,” 
(Note how these big fellows are talk- 
ing right at the reader?) The “good 
way” is to “sectionalize them by di- 
viding long, continuous picces into sev- 
eral shorter, easier-to-handle lengths.” 
How sectionalizing is accomplished is 
shown, and there are five reasons given 
why sectionalizing saves money. (See 


“Gallery” below. ) 


STANDARD Ol 
(INDIANA) 
lubricant that 
here as much as 75°7.” Through the 
a dotted line that 


COMPANY 
reports a new mine 
“cuts oil consumption 
word “here’’ goes 


ends up in an arrow poking at 


the mechanism of a loader. 
GOODYEAR’S spread contains 12 
ways that Coal-Flo conveyor belts cut 
operating costs, all phrased in coal lan- 
guage like this: 
Far less brushing—you leav 


gob inside € 


] 
i 


en in low-seam | be 
cause Coal-Flo belts requir 


>\ 

I 

mum head-r 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
(next page) explains why “Rockmas- 


Different”” with two 


TY 


ter Blasting Is 


hands—first pushing 


drawings of 
(Continued on Page 104 











Goodyear Rubber Company 


















pro- 
» of 
[EI- 
ILL 


cut 
] 
ian- 
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+ An editorial appearing in the February 15 issue of MODERN INDUSTRY x 


Are you Only a specialist? 


HE old saw defining a specialist 
isa man who knows more and more 
ess and less is becoming 
ly true; and today it is hurt- 
lustry and the specialists 


yCS 


Ot course, the trend toward spe- 
tion is here to stay. Progress 
science and technology compels 
have learned in the 
w years about atomic energy 
recently about 
isotopes is already creating 

ew industrial opportunities for 


napy specialists. 


Vilas 


at we 


4 


nd more radio- 


growth of a company from 
small to large size compels an in- 
creasing degree of specialization in 
‘orporate organization. Chances are 
founder of your company in its 
irly days performed many duties 
vhich today are performed by a 
lozen highly trained specialists. 


\dvances in the art and science 
fn gement have created many 
new specialized functions. The ad 

the materials-handling en- 
gineer or supervisor is a recent ex 


Versatility Wanted @ \V hat we 
eed not fewer specialists, but 
We need more specialists 

more than their specialty 


pecialists plus. Specialists who are 
USO ¢ | management men 

~ —_ 

i ison 1 obvious to every 
top « itive He recognizes that 


for a| 


ing be ter products at lower Cost, xaailieing PICTORIAL JOURNALS} 
X 


each decision of any consequence 


involves, either directly or indi- 
rectly, every major department of 
the business. 


\ decision to modernize a plant 
is to materials handling will affect 
production, purchasing, finance, 
labor relations. The sales depart 
ment has a vital interest in low costs 
and getting orders filled on time. 
the product designer, more 
than once, has solved a materials 
handling problem by 
the product to make it 


redesigning 
possible to 
pack and move it more efficiently. 


And so the specialist known as 
the materials-handling 
needs to know a lot more than his 
particular specialty. 


engineer 


Vice versa, the heads of all these 
departments need to know about 
materials handling in order to orient 
their own work as constructively 
and creatively as possible. 


(Or, let's consider the decision to 
use magnesium instead of some 
other material in the product. 


Me too! @ This 


the sales manager, 


decision involves 
because such a 
move will change the salability of 
the product and perhaps its price 
Che product 
duction manager will want to par 


designer and pro 


ticipate, for obvious reasons 


The financial officer of the com 
pany will want to know whether 


such a decision will require. capital 





Staff-researched and staff-written 
management men concerned with making and market- 


Published by Magazines of Industry, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, WN. Y. 
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expenditures, and what it will do to 


the budget. 


The labor-relations chief will be 
concerned with a training program, 
whether other unions will be in- 
volved, and with questions of occu- 
pational hazards. 


Obviously the specialist, who in 
this case might be the metallurgist, 
has a lot to think about before mak 
ing the recommendation to switch 
Similarly, all the 


need to 


to magnesium. 
other management men 
know a lot about magnesium if a 
wise decision is to be reached. So the 
specialist in industry, who does not 
understand management, is severely 
handicapped in being even a good 
specialist. 


It should be clear that no mate- 
rials-handling engineer or metallur 
gist was ever invited to be general 
manager or president merely be- 
cause he was a top-notch engineer 
or metallurgist. If he was promoted 
for this reason alone — he shouldn't 
have been. 


Chances are 99 to 1 that he rose 
to the top because he was more 
than a specialist. 


Ve would like to send you a copy 
of the magazine that is read month 
after month by the specialists who 
know more than their specialty. Just 
address John H. Phillips, Director 
of Advertising, MODERN INDUS- 
TRY, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, N.Y. 













BIG is the word 


for results in M. I. 


more... 

& PLANTS 
& MANAGEMENT MEN 
VISIBILITY 
& AREA 

& PRESTIGE 
RESPONSE 
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(“placing rock under tension”), then 
“difference in re- 


punching. The 
“more rock ready 


sults” consists of 
for the shovel,” “better fragmenta- 


tion,” “far less back-break,” etc. 


A ROBINS CONVEYOR ad has 
another good headline; referring to the 
illustration, it says, “This Coal Isn’? 
Going Down the Drain!” 

Here’s how the copy starts: 
f sludge you're looking 


help make a nice hot 
"s furnace this winter 


That river ¢ 
it is going t 
ire in someone § 
You see, it consists in large part of 
accumulate 


powdery fines which 


1 is washed 


1y years there Was no prac- 


Pes *; 


ve 


costs . . . their reliable perfor: 
with a minimum of downtim: 
Under the intriguing | 
“Some Ropes Fool You,” lL 
WATSON makes the stateme: 
U-W 6x19 filler wire cable 
for boom falls and hoist roy 
power shovels because it is 
and resists fatigue and abrasix 
BUT tor drag cables or 
line excavators, U-W 6x16 fill 
is better because it is coarse 
better, yet is suff 


sists abDrasi re 


flexible 


¥ Inside a beautiful layout, AMER- 


ICAN CAR & FOUNDRY n 
point quickly: 
A.C.F. “Lubr 
and unload, 
car is in moti 
surely, the 


anism 


6 F OF 2 


DROP BOTTOM 


MINE CARS 


Automatically 


SAVE COSTLY MINUTES 


American Car & Foundry 


. a beautiful layout—makes its point quickly...’ 


recover these fines So 
oal was washed they sim 
lown the drain And a 


ble heat was lost 
Rest of copy tells how the Robins De- 
waterizer “keeps valuable coal from 
going down the drain.” 

Then CUMMINS ENGINE COM- 
PANY drops in one of its “general” 
ads which adds up “a quality engine 

genuine Cummins parts . . . na- 
tion-wide service” into “Protected 
Investment.” We ask you, do you 
think a mine operator will find gold 
in this copy? 
Your investment in Cummins De 
pendable Diesels pays dividends be 
cause of their extra capacity for work 


their low maintenance 
l6-car trip of §-ton Dr 
Cars in just 80 seconds 
Short as it is, it’s “tel 
copy. OK AS INSERTED. \ 
CHARLES SKOOG and KI 
ILTON, 
exec, HICKS & GREIST, ! 
J. M. REIBEL, advertising 
AMERICAN CAR & FOL 
JEFFREY MANUFAC 
COMPANY has one of t! 


rhapsodizes 


copy writer and 


inserts that 
frey quality and the Jeffrey 
justifying the 

“Gallery” top 


without 

space. (See 

page. ) 
(Continued on Page 
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ount 


iKeS ITS 


nough” 


tten by 


\ HAM- 


yccount 


NC., and 


director 

DRY. 
URING 
fold-in 
ut Jet- 
:demark 
+f 


of next 


lal 


ch. 1948 
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HERES HELP 


WITH TWO 
CURRENT 

ADVERTISER 
PROBLEMS 


Standard advertising representation 
in Industrial Equipment News still 
costs only $95 to $102 a month and 
“REDUCE ADVERTISING offers an opportunity to place the 

COSTS” essential facts about your product be- 
fore 52,000 active operating, engi- 
neering and production men in the 
larger plants in all industries .... 














.... when and where they are ac- 
customed to LOOKING FOR their 
“STEP UP ADVERTISING current product requirements .. . 
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EFFECTIVENESS” product advertising spotted when 


and where product information is be- 
ing looked for gets extremely high 
readership at a minimum of space 
and copy preparation cost. 











DETAILS? 
ASK FOR “THE IEN PLAN” AND FOR 
IEN’S NEW N.LA.A. STATEMENT. 


MW 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


RI 











THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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*WESTERN MACHINERY 
COMPANY (above—bottom left) 
has a spread that lands on the reader 
like a ton of ore, but we kind of go 
tor it. Amid al! the explanation points, 
underlines, and arrows, you can’t miss 
the fact that Wemco S-H Classifiers 
make possible “for first time . . . extra 
tonnage, no extra cost.” The “how” 
is given in five picture-and-caption 
panels; each copy block starts “Only 


Wesco.” [he pictures take the ma 


chine apart, and the copy takes the 
competition apart. There are also a 
list of seven “new distinctive design 
features,” a box of “company copy,” 
and a coupon. 

Another certificate, please, for 
ROBERT HERNLUND, ad manager, 
WESTERN MACHINERY, and W. 
J. CLYDE and J. W. NIDES of 
WANK AND WANK AGENCY. 


A WESTINGHOUSE 


spread effectively relates a half-dozen 


(above) 


of its “horizontal” products to mine 


ipplications. 


Letourneau, Inc. 


*. .. doesn’t hold back ...”’ 


me “TOURNADOZER. Gives You 
Faster Dozing 


, eee 





ee eens emery me vee OP 
ee ee ee ee) 
ee tee ey eens oe coe ee =o merep 


ee ee ed 
eet at cmt at conan at efit New came 
~—= em 90 T NOW! 


Increased speed plus instantaneous 


<—o-: 


Cycles — 





ines 


© © won 
Pw heen, 

Mam 

Oman 


€ 
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G-E has another ad, next, on its 
trolley-type mine-haulage locomotives, 
which has one of those “wind-up” 
leads (“If high production demands 
have put the pressure on your hauling 


t 


operations, there’s only one way t 


beat the problem”), and some cop) 
that neglects to suggest any reason 
why ¢his is the “only one way.” How- 
ever, an accompanying table of haul- 
ing power by weight of locomotive 
and by various grades gives the reader 


some specific buying information. 


¥rAnother LETOURNEAU ad 


(below left) doesn’t exactly hold back, 


either. Dedicated to “Faster Dozing 
Cycles,” it diagrams how ‘“Tourna- 

“ -* a 
pulls” instantaneous speed selection 


permits faster travel after blade 1s ful 


immediate directional changes.” 
The diagram compares Tournapulls 
with crawler-type dozers on the basis 
of dozing speed, shifting time and 
return speed; then the diagrams af 
put together to show how much fur- 
ther the Tournapull travels in the same 
amount of time. 

Worth a Copy Chaser’s < ficate, 
OK AS INSERTED, to EUGENE WEY- 
ENETH, ad manager, LI [OUR- 
NEAU, INC., and HOWARD KEN- 


YON, \ ice-president, A® REWS 
AGENCY. 

ATLAS POWDER C ANY 
offers a photograph of a ketball 
game, (See “Gallery” on page. 


(Continued on Page 
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i i Me ~ | 


INI 


PREF 


FOR 


MAX! 
IMPASy 


INDUS 


RENCE- 
TESTEn | 


9eference lested IE 7 


Original research by Stern on PREFERENCES 
IN INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE 


common clarity what physical characteristics in 


reveals with un- 


such literature are preferred by men to whom 


you offer your products and/or services. 


Here, for the first time in the history of industrial 
literature, you discover a clear-cut mandate to 
turn thumbs down on rule-of-thumb printing. 
For now you can apply the Preference-Tested 
printing formula to your own industrial litera- 
house magazines, 


ture —catalogs, booklets, 


~~ 
a ee 


brochures, self-mailers or any other format now 


being used or proposed. 


FACTS...FACTS...FACTS 


Facts on HOW best to present the exciting 
story of your business to your customers and 
would-be customers are now yours for the 
asking. You can apply these facts to your next | 
job of printing—even to one that may already | 
be well along in the planning stage. Simply 
check or specify the type of work involved, 


add name and address and mail coupon below.) 


S don dL Stern + Cowto and y oe 


Philadelphia 6, 
16, 


1871 * 
Yo 


Printers Since 


Graybar New 


Building, 


EDWARD STERN & COMPANY, 
Phila. 6, Penna. 


Sixth & Cherry Sts., 


Printing 


y Siem 


Gentlemen: 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

CALENDARS 

CATALOGS 
OTHER 


Sixth 
rk 


When wanted: Rush —____, 


17, 


Penna. 


Mass. 


& Cherry Streets * 


N.Y. © 755 Boylston Street, Boston 


INC. (Dept. 16) 


Put us down for a call from one of your Printing Planners to discuss (without obligation) 


the application of PREFERENCES in the production of 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PRINTING 
TECHNICAL BOOKLETS 


DEALER MATERIAL 
EMPLOYEE BOOKLETS 
HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Within a Week. , Within a Month — 


Position 





Name 


uM 


Street 


City = 





i 
' 


| ae Re ee ee ee eee e ee ee 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUB- 
BER (whose advertising used to be 
pretty general) has a nice case study 
entitled, “The ‘Blowhard’ That Safe- 


guards Miners’ Lives.” 


GULF OIL reports the findings of a 
mine superintendent: ‘“Now—Thanks 
to Gulf Mining Machine Lubricant 
B, ALL of Our Loaders Stay on: the 
Job.” 


Blue ribbons we get. 11 of them, 
in fact, along with the assertion that 
W-K-M Through-Conduit Gate 
Valves are “Predominantly — First 
Choice on High and Low Pressure 
Wells.” Couldn’t find out why. 


YeLet anybody tell us to “Make 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TES 





Prowe to yoursell how the patented KUE KEN® crushing 
prc ple + dierent and bette: You wll waddy understand 
why RUE-KEN coors get St hemes longer aw plate bte 
end exe ter love power. ond why “KUE-KEN users never @ 
bet be abd style crushers 
Teke « pore pers 
A ee per ae ge pe 
sorter dewey of any om 
owt beng) Then dos 
of the owing ew 
ie ore. Notice 
te the Wetmore), « 
wow plates canne 
whch @ pow re 
4 the hinge par | "hes mee 
frock ante beng 
cowry revere 


the jaw plates and waste of 5 


Motce how the Ringe pn a 
of the ereshine sane. Wherever y 

on are, you wil see that the path of trar 
normal te beth aw feces 7 

ne wpwerd move 

we cr ethed wthout 

per ehng wate equa 


seving @ power KUEMEN or 








STRAUB“ Eee 





Straub Company 


. we’re hooked...” 


This Test,” and we're hooked. 
STRAUB COMPANY promises that 
if we'll get out our pencil compass 
and play with two pictures they have 
provided, we'll “readily understand 
why Kue-Ken users get § to 10 times 
longer jaw plate life and use far less 
power, and why ‘Kue-Ken users never 
go back to old-style crushers’.” 

The first drawing is of a competi- 
tive type; the demonstration with the 
compass shows that the “path of travel 
(of the swing jaw) is upward in re- 
lation to the stationary jaw”; this 
means that “every piece of rock, as it 
is being crushed, is pushed upward, 
causing severe rubbing and extreme 
wear of the jaw plates and waste of 


power ’ 


108 


Then you try it with the dr:wing 
of the Kue-Ken—“the path of travel 
is normal to both jaw faces.”” Result: 
“There is practically no upward move- 
ment, so consequently rocks are 
crushed without rubbing and jaw 
plates last 5 to 10 times longer 

Congratulations, and an OK as w- 
SERTED to DON KEENEMAN, vice- 
president, STRAUB MFG. COM. 
PANY. 


EASTON CAR & CONSTRUC- 
TION COMPANY did something we 
don’t recall seeing before. You know 
how some of those pocket magazines 
run 7 x 10 ads sideways over a spread? 
Easton has run a 10 x 14 ad the same 
way—over two regular-size pages. 
We’re violently opposed to tipping a 
page to read an advertisement, but the 
novelty of this one got us—just once. 
Not a bad ad, either—it tells what 








Easton Car Company 


«ae 


.. . sideways over a spread ...” 


11 users have reported about Easton 
Trailers. The headline is “11 Il ypica! 
Users Write an Advertisement,” and 
the testimonials are introduced by this 
strangely low-pressure copy: 
We believe that any sizabli 
layout can be adapted 
EASTON system of trailer 
with a resultant cost reduct 
tonnage increase in the 
of rock from shovel to cr 
following text, taken from ty 
ters written by owners and 
EASTON trailers, helps t 


that conviction. 


7] 

AMALIE 
Mth be 
iathit 
ght ti 


yy 
\\ 
\\ 


i 
' 
yy 


a) 


i 
4 


From there on, most of t! 
tinue to hit the button. O 
—Fairbanks Morse’s ““What 
Good Pump Dealer?” Ameri 

(Continued on Page | 
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ft ROADWAY, 
TRACK, 


BRIDGES, 
BUILDINGS, 
AND OTHER 
STRUCTURES 



















) AILWAY engineering 


and maintenance officers like ads that show products 


, action . . . that tell how and why your products will do the job better, 

last more economically. 
-al Be they're responsible for the up-keep of thousands of miles of line, these 
me! e usually difficult to call upon in person—they’re away from their offices 


ection and supervisory trips most of the time. However, you can reach 
‘ularly through their favorite business paper—the only publication edited 
eX ly for them, and which they carry with them out on the line 


RA \Y ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE! 


Railway Engineering «4 Maintenance 
0 Church St., New York Z7 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


530 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 










Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 








1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 






Washington 4, D. C. 






300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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Leonardo da Vinci, U. S. 
1948 


and 


tribute to 
Steel’s editorial on 
Year of 
Wheel and Car’s analogy between cool 


being “A 


Promise,” Enterprise 


bearings and an Arctic explorer check- 


ing Ais bearings—seem to have for- 


votten their target. Apparently most 


people who sell to this market want 


advertising to sell, too. 


CONTRACTING 


their 


SMITH COM 


we 
wene’s whert Fact unt &NO 


PANY (top left) reproduces photo- 
graphs of the three Smiths and one 
the “pipe-line 


four Smith units 


other who represent 


‘know-how’ ” and 


at work. 

TRETOLITE COMPANY goes a 
long way to make a vague point. Three 
are de- 
sawing- 


magician’s stunts 
(rabbit-out-of-har, 


and the rope trick), 


common 
scribed 
woman-in-half, 
und then this copy: 

Confront a tough emulsion 
skilled Tretolite 


Tretolite reagents 
resembles 


prob 
lem with a engineer 
field tested 


1 


ult often 


using 


magic, 


MARSH GAUGES. When we re: 


like this— 
the best way to judge’ 


mpany it 


certainly at the 


copy 

ict is by the keeps 
Marsh 
top o the list t 


Gauges are 
hroughout the il 

country 
There is no deep mystery as to why 
hould be The 
" 


that would 


need for 


pressure gaug stand up 
of the oil country 
right there to be met; and Marsh 


ind met it with 


> tough going 
was 
experience Ss 
instrume! 


were ertain to 


win the vo men who recognize 


lie j 
juality, precision and stamina in pres 


Ire pau 


we insist upon being told who’s who, 


but this ad doesn’t. 


Before Chilkoot Pass 
Made History . CHASE Was Man- 
ufacturing Better Bags.” Which in- 
formation should make the day perfect 


‘§1 Years 


for any rock products reader. 


WORTHINGTON’S (top right) dis- 
tinctive scratchboard-illustrated page, 
with the product shown in blue, has 
hard-hitting copy under the head, “In 
This the Cost-Cutting 


( hamp! 


Corner 


advertising people ap- 
g peop I 


GULF OIL’ 
parently believe ie a still, small voice 
heard than the encom- 


may be bet ter 


passing tumult. In a_headline-less, 


illustration-less { see 
I ight ), 


followed by the 


page 
there’s this copy, centered and 
Gulf trademark: 


urn around, 


rt nat the new 
H. D. can help 
your operating 


heavy-duty 


h-quality 


full detergent motor oil 
| 


parafhn base, 


WI! en yt 


-r engines and 


i » halen @ ; 
uu use it, it will help you get 


longer engines 


longer engine life, lower main- 


Gallery” 


Everydey Piping Moods 
_ Mow Filled trom Local Stocks 


It’s « and restra 


polite 


wofly 


when you’ve gotten throu 


have you found out? 


COMPANY has 


refine 


CRANI 
drawing of a 
the 


pressiv e 


cating all places whe 


(Continued on Page | 
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Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Armstrong Machine Works 


Pe I,  vavccescdcccssceenss 27 yrs. 


Northwest Engineering Co. 


EEE aciahawd nis ue kenee auwes 26 yrs. 


The Foote Co., Inc. 


> RRR ere rr TT 24 yrs. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


ct a Ver ccGeineiakeeseuwda 22 yrs. 


American Creosoting Co. 


CE oc sacha eseherbnaeekeun 22 yrs. 


National Aluminate Corp. 


DCirts cas eheasns aan ee eee 21 yrs. 


Triangle Package Machinery Co. 


I i-« ion cadence en bess wee Seeds 15 yrs. 


The Buda Company 





PM. . ctecredbwesecencewes 28 yrs. 


Ee eT ee ee ee ee re 15 yrs. 


C. R. Jahn Co. 


wk cnecoasecdsusgesecsecsuwves 15 yrs. 
Wells Manufacturing Corp. 

Thwee Rivers, Mich... . ccc ccccccccceees 13 yrs. 
Visco Products Co. 

Mowsten, TOXSS.....ccccccccccccccccccs 9 yrs. 
Verson Allsteel Press Co. 

ae reetkcdenteseecsnnoeeswens 8 yrs. 
Wm. W. Nugent & Co., Inc. 

PPE T rer ert 8 yrs. 


Accurate Spring Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago .... 2... 6. cece eee eee cece eens 8 yrs. 


National Engineering Co. 


I. on ive ccc cnacccwcedsnccsesees 7 yrs. 


D. A. Stuart Oil Co., Ltd. 


GREED. 2c cccccncccscsecsecesoseqeens 7 yrs. 
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A RECORD that Anyone Choosing an 


Advertising Agency Should Consider! 


Here is a record few other Industrial Advertising Agencies in the 


Country can equal! In addition to the above list there are some 15 other 


= 


accounts that have been served from 1 to 7 years. 


Here isa real record of satisfaction! 


No one holds accounts like these, year after year unless they return 


value. This success in handling of the advertising of our clients is based 


on the fact that this Company lives in “Industry”. Industrial sales and 


advertising are our daily existence, not an occassional effort. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., is made up of men with engineering and 


technical training, capable of meeting both your sales department and 


your engineering department on their own ground. Russell T. Gray, 
) g § y 


Inc., brings you a knowledge of industrial markets and media that 


results from experience, not from surveys 


At Russell T. Gray, Inc., you have a complete organization ... you 
have direct contact with the men that do your work . . . you have a 


method of operation that works definitely to the c/ent’s advantage . . 


you are free from the influence of large accounts that often dominate a 
an Agency's activities —these and other features of operation combine 
for a better solution to your advertising problem. oni 


They are worth asking about! 









~~ 
28 ce 


INDUSTRY 


must be lived te be known! 





RUSSELL T. GRA ANS devil Md 2, 


— Ff) yea t 


20S WEST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 7750 
















| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110] 
The Copy Chasers 


products are used, to emphasize the 
completeness of the Crane line. 
“Plant Palsy” 
has its cause in the pulsative flow of 
gas, air or vapor. The FLUOR COR- 
PORATION named it. 


idvertising, there aren’t many adver- 


is a complaint that 


In industrial 
tising-created diseases; maybe it’s a 
good thing, but maybe also the very 
scarcity of them presents an oppor- 
tunity. 

Better planning and a better layout 
would have improved the reading of 
1 spread in which MIXING EQUIP 
MENT COMPANY asks and answers 
a lot of questions about its product. 
Again we. find the fault of a headline 
and the copy not matching: the head- 
line says “Questions and Answers about 
Gasoline Blending,” but the copy is 
all about the product. First question 
is: “Why do you limit your maximum 
size to 25 H.P.?” We ask right back, 
*T would 


have been better to have introduced 


“Maximum size of what?” 


the copy with some statement that 
these are typical questions asked about 
M.E. Co.’s mixers. But what we [ike 
about this spread is the nature of the 


questions; for example: 
Why not run the propeller faster 


and thus be able ¢ ise a smaller 
ae 
propeller 
Why do you use a non petroleun 
| } | 
uPricant wher every refiner would 
1 » 
like to use his own product 
W hy do you ise a flexible cou 
pling between drive and mixer shaft? 


The answers are pretty technical, and 
we imagine the reader finds a lot of 
real information in them. We also like 
the answer to the question about a 


guarantee: 


Yes, we go further than a money 
back Kuarantee or a me hanical guar 
intee If you purchase mixers for 

soling blendir 2 we guarantee to 


Questions and Answers 


about Gasoline 


Question - 
= 


Gecstion 


— 
teewer —— 





Qaesiion ene Que thee! ee em 
= — ee = Aimee ~ 
teswer: |. ances Ameer 
ot. oar? — 
— ~— oe a 
-— © oe. _— 
Ot emeeny ee OME aw se 
—— —~— weet —— 
7. 
to 
ere gt =. meme ome mere 
Smee = met : 
. 
tecewrr me A mmo tre 6 


Send Now... 
roe PeeTate Tete aete 
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4 MIXING 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
1004 Gernen Ove 


Mixing Equipment Company 


“ . . asks and answers a lot of questions... 


accomplish the mixing job at the price 
quoted, and in the time stated 
Otherwise we will provide a larger 
model or additional agitators as re 
quired at no charge to you 
To sum up this little report on 
specific copy for specific industries, 
we can do no better than point to the 
following. 
When we come upon a _ headline 
containing words that we don’t know 
the meaning of, we consider it a good 
sign that the advertiser is aiming at 
the target. For instance, Carborun- 
dum’s ad “Carbofrax Checkers Pro- 


vide Greater Spalling Resistance” 
means nothing to us, but we bet it 
means something to the reader. On 
the other hand, we know exactly what 
is meant by these two headlines, “The 
Grating that Has Everything” (Blaw- 
Knox), and “Weldells Have Every- 


thing” (Taylor Forge). 


Exactly nothing. 
THe Copy CHASERS 





Answering the Mail 

R. L. B.—Granting that you have 
a fascinating product, you've still done 
a fine job in presenting its attributes 
layouts and _pleasant- 
We may discuss this 
| 


ie. 


in attractive 
reading copy. 
campaign further in a later artic 


G. R. A.—You take all the fight 
out of us by sending us your new cat- 
alog. Apparently the more significant 
parts of the old one are preserved, but 
the arrangements are much improved. 
We're happy. 

J. H—That’s very clean work 
you’re doing. You might pass along 
a compliment to your layout man, too. 


T. W. BODEN-HARDY, Mellor 
Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng: 
land—No needed. Your 


printed literature would be exception- 


apologies 


ally good under the best conditions. 








Ad Research Group Names Committee for Continuing 


Study of Executive Management Publications 


HE Advertising Research Foun- 


™ dation has announced the ap- 
pointment of an administrative com- 
mittee for the proposed continuing 
study of executive management pub- 
lications. 

The committee is made up of three 
advertiser executives, three agency ex- 
ecutives, and three executive manage- 
ment publications executives. Duties 


of the committee will include outlin- 


ing objectives, setting policies for de- 


112 


velopment of the proposed study, and 


management of the project. 


Committee Members 


Allan Brown, vice president of the 
Bakelite Corporation and a director 
of the foundation, is chairman of the 
committee. Other members include 
Adelrick Benziger, Jr., New York 
Journal of Commerce; F. B. Duncan, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross; Emerson A. 


Elliott, Campbell-Ewald Company; 


Adolph Fensholt, The Fensholt Com- 
pany; F. G. Jewett, American Can 
Company; Theodore Marvin, Hercules 
Powder Co.; Arthur Stein, Newsweek, 
and Victor Whitlock, Nation's bust- 


mess. 


The executive management ibli- 
cations research group is mad p ol 
the following publications: Be''0" 5 


Business Week, Journal of Commerce 


(Chicago), Dun’s Review, rbes, 
Modern Industry, Nation’s ! neSS) 
Journal of Commerce (New © otk 


Newsweek, The United States \eW’: 
and Wall Street Journal. 
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RACKS AND FLEX 


tA MAWN ; 


,EAR RED 


RING EDITION. 1 


POWER SAVING PRODUCTS 


rYPES OF GEARS AN 


TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


LINK .BFLT COMPANY 


NGS 


A CONOVER.MAST PUBLICATION 





Vv VwwervWOvVv YY VS N 
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... DOA Wh 300 


> Advertising Medium 











Conover-Mast 


Publication 


‘**A constant and substantial flow of in- 
quiries—and from the leading manu- 
facturers in the United States.” 

That’s the story present advertisers 
of PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY are 
telling. 

Just imagine! With over 1500 adver- 
tisers better than 90°% renew their ad- 
vertising contracts every year—and 
they doso for only onereason. RESULTS. 

In fact, there’s only one reason for 
using a ‘“‘buyers’’ directory —and that’s 
to produce inquiries. PLANT PURCHAS- 
ING DIRECTORY advertisers are getting 
a nice volume—and you too can bene- 
fit in the same way by using sufficient 


advertising space to properly display 
your products. 

PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY cov- 
ers the companies in this country who 
do over 80% of all business done—plus 
3500 buyers of equipment and mate- 
rials for public utilities, steamship com- 
panies, mines and government units, 
including 500 copies to American Con- 
sulates all over the world. 

Ask us to show you the overwhelm- 
ing evidence proving the ‘‘PULLING 
Power’ of PLANT PURCHASING DIRECc- 
TORY. One of our representatives will 
gladly give you all particulars. 


PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY 





333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. * 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. * Leader Bidg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio * 5478 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. © 6432 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. * Paul Revere House, Bridgewater, Mass. * 333 Kent Rd., Bala-Cynwyd (Philadelphia), Pa. 
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Advertising Volume Figures fo: 
February Issues of Business Papers 


1948 Total .1°% (in Pages) Above 1947 | 
February Volume .5% (in Pages) Under 1947 — 


Page Page 
February 1948 1947 Gain Gain Two Months 1948 1947 Gain Sain 
















ndustrial . : 16 16,416 ‘ EMGMOCTURE coccccccocece ° 2.830 2,662 +168 
a 6.40 ‘ Ra RSaepe era 13,201 13,251 
Clas i 4 ane nancies 1,604 1,696 2 ; 






DOTS wcccccsccceccese 2,988 2,971 17 


E ( L,1 ? } 












Grand Total Grand Total 








~ 
rn 


and have s 









Pages Pages 
Industrial Group 1948 1947 industrial Group 1948 1947 industrial Group 1948 1947 


Aero Digest * 790 Machine Desig . { : . Water & Sewage Works is 
















l \ Materialist Z 
Archite I ! du f M " ‘ W Worker , *80 *69 
Autor Ind Me ul Engin g ( Woodworking Digest 
(semi-mo.) l l Me nizat 4 7 (4144x644) . *1 ° 
Aviation Maintenances f ( Metal Finishing ) 79 World Oil , ae (*$@337 °§ 
117 12 rld Petroleum .. yt 

























r Trade Group 
ttl J u gin I , l > 
itar I l New ] ) Modern Plasti 14: *192 Air Conditioning & Refrig 
Moder Railroads / 17 eration News (w.) (114%x16) °69 
Canner (w.) */$104 *8124 American Artisan .... _ 1] 0 
Ceramic Industry *5 *49 National Butter & Cheese American Druggist tens 162 i 
Chemical & Engineer Journal ; 56 66 American Lumberman & 
ing New (w.) on 118 108 National Petroleum News Buliding Products Mer- 
Chemical Engineering +. 284 27 (w.) = %4 89 chandiser (bi-w.) er 142 "le 
Chemical Industri . 105 *103 National Provisioner (w.) 147 147 
Chemical Proce ing Preview 94 61 National Safety News 56 »8 Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Civil Engineering 16 { f PD ac cca cnceveert *21 °2 
Coal Age 164 148 Oil & Gas Journal (w.).. ©1424 *410 Buiiding Supply News .. lilt 
Commercial Car Journal 198 198 Operating Engineer ; 46 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) *1137 *12 Organic Finishing . ae 11 1 Chain Store Age 
Construction Methods .. 127 $1 Administration Edition 
Constructor , 14 } Packaging Parade (9% x 12) + 4 47 Combination sae 
Contractor & Engineer Paper Industry & Paper Druggist Edition ......... 9 ] 
Monthly (9% x14) 70 5: World : a we 87 S General Merchandise - 
Cosgrove's Magazine : 36 l Paper Mill News (w.) ..... 157 110 Variety Store Edition 166 
Paper Trade Journal (w.).. 237 *§223 Grocery Edition .......... 10) 
Dairy Record : L&E 95 Petroleum Engineer - } 13 
Design New Nf 18 Petroleum Processing ... 1 6 Department Store Economist 8 109 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 50 6 Petroleum Refiner .......... 154 163 Domestic Engineering ...... 179 
Distribution Age 60 62 Pi *104 *115 
Drug & C tic Indust *134 *148 Pe ’ 211 Electrical Dealer .......... bt 
Po RF 107 Electrical Merchandising , 
Electr Light & Power 89 P e > e7) (9 x 12) . cesebeene ces l ° 
Electrica Constt tion & P 62 58 Electrical Wholesaling *95 *9 
Maintenance 1 111 P e196 eoTK - 
Electrical South 6S H I Farm Equipment Retailing SY . 
Electrix Wwe oo) ’ 78 83 Farm Implement News 
Electrical World (w.) , 14 I 6) 8: 84 ES reer ee ° , 
l ctroni 190 I : 8 72 Fountain Service pesece 41 
Iengineering nd Mi ning | ! ising ’ 252 Fueloil & Oil Heat ° ] , 
Journal 
I t t Ne I t Froze Foods & the Geyers Topics 






Glass Digest 
















: " ge (w.) ; 23 Hardware ge 
| at ew Mar ment & > , iy neering & Hatchery Tribune & Feed 
Maintenar { 4 Maintenance ‘ 56 Retailer 
| Hosiery & Underwear Re 






view 





r Implement 
R & Streets sn 81 Implement & Tractor 

°2U ’ Re Product *1°¢ *141 (bi-w.) 

Interiors 







ather & Shoes Ste 


e Merchandising 








t re iw.) */101 eNo4 Liquor Store & Dispense! 
ist Textile lustt 1s2 
’ , Textile World 226 917 Meat Merchandising 
i | Timberman *101 *92 Mill Supplies ....ccose- 
ihe ’ . Tool & Die Journa x71) 97 116 Motor ‘ , 
} tr ‘ ) re é ¥ S . ° 
=v © 3 . obs ate Ree - tw.) 104 101 (Continued on page | 
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— Fae ony Sas ge ets editi 
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i aterials J 
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advertise oduced th 
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details ar Rate & e - 5 A © in. 
, Data ' f, “tomar 
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jucet TSN's 45. nthl 
6 \eading puyers ° gterials han 
{ i 1¢ is han 
| rec ord of inquires 10 $i* rec er rypico! mat* na i ID AB... 
,' The National uct 
, which appeared in TSN 
i cre noist* yntere* T 
9 39 inquires e pre: 6) eee ” 
3 duced te @ recent tort TSsé reader® 
actor qvide —20 inquirte® 
Gontry crane item are“ 
to of 






truck ond *f 
ame a oe 
26 26 TSN reader* 
‘ ] recent issue 
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m pote? item 31 
31 TSN 
in inquiries 
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Wedd an rey 
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ic Bulletin 
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san Ports, and the College of Ad 
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Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 


Trade Group 1948 1947 


’ ~ i} ° o4 
i rR 
Mi \\ ( 
herr \ I 
H ‘ l 
I ins Den j 
I t \s i 
per Ma M ind 
S ad i Store ler li 
I é 6,402 
Pages 
Class Group 1948 1947 
\dvertisir \ 
(10% x 14 
Ameri I } i I 
Ameri Hi 1 
Ameri I 
Rankir x 1] 16) 
‘ iin S&S Ag | 
Re i bad ! 
(‘lea ! La \ l 


Pages 
Class Group 1948 1947 
ain Se ice 1 1] 
i Mana me 7 71 


N j S S 
ny Hi : 1h) 
129 l 

Re i i Ma ’ ‘ 
= i ‘ 
S Ix s - 

iequipmen Yew ( 
Ss Miat ne! 

{ e 2 el) 
Wha New i Li . } 

nr Lot Liv 
l z { 2.425 
Pages 

Export Group 1948 1947 

\ ! Aut ( I 
’ lition i 

\n cx ! ‘ 

ecdiitl % De 
\ ” \ t ur i 
Ka j { 












Export Group 





Ingenieria Internacional 





Construccion .. : a 6 | 
Ingenieria Internacional In- 
dustria . 0 














Digest 


McGraw-Hill 






Petroleo Interamerican . 64 
Pharmacy International 4 








Revista Aerea Latinoameri- 

cana 21 
Revista Industrial ; 
Revista Rotaria 






Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(45/16 x 7 ,/16) 








Textiles Panamericanos 62 









Total : 1,176 144 








SIincludes a s] 
*Includes classified advertising 
+ Estimated 

Last issue estimated 

jLast two issues estimate 
Last three issues estimated 


yer issue 







*®Two issues 
Three issues 
Five’ issues 






"As of July 1947, Oil Weekl ecal 
World Oil ; 
Pharmacy International publi 





first edition in June, 1947 
\1947 figures cover both Aviation and 
Aviation News, which were I 
Aviation Week as 






rated into 










7, 1947. 

Operating Engineer published its first 
regular issue January, 194% 

Does not include advertising spe 
cial Western section 
®As of Jan. 1, 1948, Hide & Le 

Shoes became Leather & Shoes 
eBeginning January, 1948 Practical 
Builder changed its type } t 
7x10 inches The 1947 figur 





verted to the new size 







As of January, 1948, Wate uu 

Engineering became a mont T 
1947 figures are based on tw sues 
Formerly Analytica Edition. of I 







dustrial & Enoineering Che 
NOTE: The above figures mu 
quoted or reproduced without permissi 














oe day I talked with a 

company executive who made a 
statement such as I’ve never heard 
bef or He was in the process of get- 


ting his industrial advertising cam 


paign okayed for a full schedule, and 
said he didn’t care if the whole series 
produced but ONE inquiry, if the in 


quiry was the kind they w ere seeking. 

Sure, | stopped and listened. 

‘I won’t be mad, of course,” he 
said, “if we get multiple inquiries, but 
just let this campaign result in ONI 
inquiry of the type we want, and our 
management will be satisfied. We 
have advertised, sure,” he went on. 

And we have gotten lots of inquiries; 
but they have not been the kind we 
hoped to get. Now we want inquiries 


1 


that count, though they be fewer in 
number 

I thought how very much his rea- 
soning pointed to two things to bet 
ter insure his reaching that goal: (1) 
the value of careful selection of the 


right publication, and (2) the value 
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FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


—— = = BY BOYCE CRAIG 
of copy tuned to appeal spec ifically to 
that portion of the magazine’s read- 
ers to be influenced. 

Likely it is 


minds that this man’s company is in 


going through your 
an unusual position, and hardly any 
other company could Say the same. I 
agree. It és unusual, but it illustrates 
the point of at least one company’s 
while, rather than 


Stress on worth 


mass, inquiries. And it recalls other 


companies which likewise have ex- 


pressed to me a similar thought. 


If that is your goal, too, maybe you 
could use this suggestion in writing 
copy: get so darn selective you think 
you're writing not only to one group 
in industry, but to one man. Assume 
that man is your sole prospect, that 
you must sell to Aim and him alone. 
Forget the guy reading over his shoul- 
der. Try it and see if you don’t write 
most tell-all 
What in- 


terests this one man, if he is typical 


the most factual, the 


copy you ever turned out. 


of the group you want to reach, will 
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likely attract your whole group of 
prospects. 
It’s much like the young boy who 


went into the classified department of 





a daily newspaper and ran an ad for 





a job, naming a salary greatly out of 





proportion with the job and his age. 
The ad-taker smiled, and later saw the 
child and asked if he got the dozens 
“Naw,” the 


boy replied, ‘I didn’t get but one an- 








of answers he expected. 








swer. But I’m workin’ now.” 







Crist to Sales Manager Post 

Luther E. Crist has been nte 
of Chemical |! ering 
Mc‘ sraw H bl 


cations, it was announced recent Mr 








sales manager 





and Food Industrie s 





Crist has been with that organiz 
1929 and has been promotior nage! 


ind advertising representative 








in the Chicago office since 19 xcept 






for a two-year period with T 





in the New Jersey territory 





‘Time’ Opens New Ad Office 

The opening of two new tising 
ofhces in Atlanta and Los A Wa 
recently announced by Tim ziné 
Joseph A. McDonough, man I 
Atlanta office, was formerly 
Philadelphia office of Time Xobert 
W. J. Carey, manager of the | ngeles 
ofhce, was at Time's Chicag 







































The Architectural é QO R UJ M Magazine of Building 


reports 
1947 advertising 
income 


at $1,152,000 


an all-time 
record 

for building 
publications 


The Architectural FORUM Magazine of Building, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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THIS 
is the 
RPORT 
RKET 


PRIVATE, COMMERCIAL 
and MILITARY AIRPORTS and the 
BUSINESSES ON THEM! 





Cole. 86 
Conn. 31 
Dela. 17 
D. C. 3 
. 246 

. 102 
idahe 102 
168 

, 197 
lowa 168 
Kons 145 
53 

86 

73 

. 47 
Mess. 72 
Mich. 236 
Minn. aes 
Miss. 77 
. 120 
Ment. 95 
Nebr. 136 
° 44 

N, Hy 32 
4. 80 
Mex 91 

We 287 

¢. 162 
D. 101 
ie 278 
Okle. 146 
. 101 
178 

8 

58 

" 69 
Tenn 72 
; 475 
Uteh 50 
19 

123 

Wash. 116 
W. Ve 48 
Wise 129 
Wye 47 


53 33 
23 8 
5 2 
0 3 
100 146 
65 37 
78 24 
144 24 
155 42 
174 14 
118 27 
45 8 
62 26 
56 17 
34 13 
53 1? 
200 36 
77 a 
51 26 
97. 23 
70 25 
16. 20 
22 22 
25 7 
67 13 
62 29 
247 40 
126 36 
92 9 
248 30 
110 36 
70. 31 
155 23 
5 3 
30 28 
58 1 
51 21 
304 171 
23 27 
15 4 
94 29 
79 37 
39 9 
108 21 
23 24 
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Great Britain Reader 
Wants Leaflets Criticized 


To the Eprror: As 3 regular reader 


of your excellent publication, | am 
always interested in The € opy ¢ hasers’ 
urticles where you criticize very ef- 
fectively and usefully, brochures and 
catalogs that are produced by indus- 
trial companies. 


It has occurred to me that you 


might like to see some of the efforts 


which we are producing in Great 
Britain, and we can assure you that 
your editorial comments would be ex 
tremely 


We are, 


or two of our latest leaflets in the hope 


interesting. 

therefore, sending you one 
that you will be able to comment 
upon them usefully in your editorial 
columns. You will, of course, know 
the difficulties under which we are op- 
erating at the present moment. The 
quality of paper is not what we would 
require, but it speaks very highly for 
the craftsmanship of the engravers and 
printers that they are able to get such 
excellent results on such a poor coated 
surtace.—T. W. BopeN-Harpy, pub- 
licity manager, Mellor Bromley & Co.. 


Ltd., Leicester, England 


Letter from India 
Epiror: We 
MARKETING will be re- 


To the know that 


INDUSTRIAI 
beautiful 


ceiving a good number ot 


calendars during the course of the 


month. This is to request you to 


send us a few of the good ones to 
enable us to get an idea of the type ot 
America. 


calendars in vogue in 


You may know that we are one ot 
your subscribers, and that ours is an 
largest in 


Adarts 


ady ertising agency the 


India. —ABRAHAM JOSEPH, 


Limited, Bombay, India. 


Draws 37°/, Response 
To the Eprror: We have our copy 
of the January issue ot INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING and note that on page 62 


you have given a very nice w rite-up 
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ipove). 


c alendars 


M-R-C 


When writing you last November we 


of our 


see now that we were on the conserva- 
tive side. We just completed making a 


tabulation of distribution of M-R-( 
I 


calendars and saw that actually we had 
received 37% answers from the 6,900 
customers on our mailing list We 
believe that this is really some record. 


Up to the present time we have dis- 
tributed 91,000 of our calendars [his 
does not include our monthly blotter 
—Cuas. W. RAucn, advertising man- 
ger, Marlin-Rockwell 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


( orpot yn, 


Articles on Distribution 
Used in U. of M. Classroom 


To the Eprror: I wish to th you 
for the tear sheets of artick m 
the INDUSTRIAL MARKETING n ne, 
which we have just receivi om 
you. They are to be used | class 
now being organized in this ool. 
There seems to have been ve ttle 
material written on this sub; ind 
we are very glad to have these les. 
D. L. Eery, Librarian, Busi \d- 
ministration Library, Unive ol 


Michigan. 


(Continued on Page 14 























BLAWKET AMERICA 
> . WITH OUR ADVERTISING 


, 1S OUR 
29 KEYSTONE 
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The story of “We of Heinz,"’ dramatically 
visualized for their 1948 International Sales 
Conference . . . planned, constructed and 
staged in minus-minimum time by the Nation's 
Most Complete Display and Exhibit Service. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND PLANT 
477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13,Pa.* MAyflower 9443 
SALES AND DESIGN OFFICES 
New York ...516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y., Vanderbilt 6-2622 
Chicago... 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill, Andover 2776 
Detroit... 810 Book Tower Building, Detroit 26, Mich., Randolph 3557 









In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 

manufacturer reads 
TEXTILES 
Panamericanos 


Just look how ''mill-town"’ has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America's 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus- 
tries first . . . then qo after the scat- 
tered, smaller industrial pieces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin-America's textile mills buy the 
lion's share of 
INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 


This magnificent market can be inten- 
sively covered with one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin- 


| 


America's textile manufacturers 


For full details and surprisingly 
low rates, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
120 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 45] 


Purchasing Agent 


are merely seniority clerks with the 
title of P.A. Quite a few industrial 
salesmen today, especially the younger 
ones, are engineers and college grad- 
uates, and when they run up against 
this type of P.A., they are likely to 
have a bad time. 

There are other types of P.A.’s that 
salesmen have trouble with, but it is 
not necessary to list them all. Suffice 
it to say that Rome wasn’t built in 
a day and much time, effort and 
thought is being applied to this prob- 
lem by the National Association of 
Agents—particularly in 
the matter of education. The many 
years that a lot of us have spent in 
endeavoring to foster buyer-seller re- 


Purchasing 


lationship are beginning to show re- 
sults, and the plants where the pur- 


chasing agent’s initials are not “P.A. 
but “S.O.B” are becoming few. 


Purchasing Agents’ Code 


Now let’s see what the modern pur- 
chasing agent would like to receive 
from the salesman. Before doing this, 
I would like to spend a few minutes 
on the matter of purchasing ethics, 
even at the risk of startling some 
members of the sales fraternity. Here 
is the code of ethics subscribed to by 
every member of the N.A.P.A.: 

1. To consider, first, the interest 
of his company in all transactions 
and to carry out and believe in its 
established policies. 

2. To be receptive to competent 
counsel from his colleagues, and to 
be guided by such counsel without 
impairing the dignity and responsi- 
bility of his office. 

3. To buy without prejudice, 
seeking to obtain the maximum 
ultimate value for each dollar of 
expenditure. 

4. To 
knowledge of the 


strive consistently for 
materials and 
processes of manufacture, and to 
establish practical methods for the 


conduct of his office. 


§. To subscribe to and work for. 


honesty and truth in buying and 
selling, and to denounce all forms 
and manifestations of commercial 
bribery. 

6. To 
courteous reception, so far as con- 
permit, to all who 


accord a prompt and 
ditions will 
call on a legitimate business mission. 

7. To respect his obligations, 
and to require that obligations to 









DMAA CONVENTION HEAD-—-J. Whitford 
Dolson, industrial advertising manager of the 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 
Del., has been appointed co-chairman for 
the national convention of the Direct Mail 


Advertising Association being held in 
Philadelphia, September 29 to October 2 








him and to his company be respected 

consistent with good business prac- 

tice. 

8. To avoid sharp practice. 

9. To counsel and assist fellow 
purchasing agents in the perform- 
ance of their duties whenever oc- 
casion permits. 

10. To cooperate with all organ- 
izations and individuals engaged in 
activities designed to enhance the 
development and standing of pur- 
chasing. 

These principles, many of which re- 
late to the topic under discussion, will 
serve as an introduction to the pur- 
chasing point of view. 

Some one has said that a P.A. starts 
out by knowing a little about a lot 
of things while a salesman begins his 
work knowing a lot about a few 
things. As time goes on, the P.A. 
knows less and less about more and 
more, and the salesman knows more 
and more about less and less, until 
finally they end up with the P.A. 
knowing nothing about everything and 
the salesman knowing everything 
about nothing. To me that sounds 
like a cost accountant’s story, and I 


won’t vouch for it. 


What P.A. Wants from Salesman 

One thing I will vouch for, and | say 
it with little fear of contradiction, 1s 
that most purchasing agents would 
welcome with open arms any salcsman 
who would offer them the follwing 
propositions: 

(Continued on Page 158 
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a RICAN §, Standasd 
apiaTror ™ Sanitary 
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THE TOLEDO EDISON COMPANY 


Meu er Peblishiag Compesy 
St. Joseph, Bichiges 


Dear Sir:- 

Please furnish one set of Tear 
follewing article West eopesred ia the 
“ladestry eat Powe: 


Bffect of F.P.5.° o Centriftug@? 
F. L. Ross. 


BMaistemance That Asewes Fost From 
c. C. eruam. 


The @ing you is etvance, I an 





Yours very 


Malnterance Fi 


macwseon} = WHEN PLANTS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MA 


Send us stack after stack of letters like 
these .. . asking for tear sheets on one 
editorial article after another that they 
Inauetry OTC: want to use in their plants . . . and 
2. Sones bulk-orders for editorial reprints to 
a, a apr distribute . . . we feel pretty confident 
that our magazine is used by the men 
who count. Let us send you more evi- 
dence of our editorial acceptance — 
and proof that INDUSTRY and POWER 
is your best medium for selling indus- 
trial equipment and supplies. 


INDUSTRY and POWER 


A Magazine for Engineers 
and Executives 


St. Joseph Michigan 
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San Francisco 


‘*...the most interesting, 
informative, challeng- 
ing and refreshing 
brochure I’ve read in 
over 10 years!’ 


That's what a 
nationally known 
executive writes us 
about 


“The 
Story of 
Western 
Industry’ 


YOU MAY FIND IT 
HELPFUL TOO! 


Twenty pages of illustrations 
and data that answer such 
questions as: 


Just where is the West? How 
long will the industrial “boom” 
last? What's happened since the 
War? What about Westward 
Migration? Population Growth? 
The West's Natural Resources? 
Why is the West depression- 
proof? How does the West com- 
pare with other industrial areas 
in terms of per capita income, 
population gains, construction 


volume, buying power? 


WRITE US TODAY 
IF YOU’DLIKEA 
A FREE COPY! 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


» King Publication 


e 


)3 MARKET STREET 
California 





[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 38] 


‘Dear Joe’ 


sonnel situation, you as a salesman 
will find out how important these 
Joes can become. Those plant fore- 
men and supervisors really have their 
hands full trying to train new men 
and keep the old ones enthusiastically 
and efficiently operating at the same 
time. Joe, a closer relationship with 
this group may enable you to find out 
one hell of a lot more about the prod- 
ucts you are selling and to decide 
that your cross isn’t so heavy after 
all. Come on, dish out some more of 
that better brand of human relations. 
This group’s on your side too. 

OK, Joe you’ve got your team 
together; now let’s hit the road. This 
is where you really carry the mail. 
This is where you are going to “make 
it” or “break it” and this could mean 
your neck, the company’s or both. 
Out here men and women sometimes 
turn out to be purchasing agents. 


Boy, are you on the spot now. The 
company’s trademark sure stands out 
on that car you are driving. Look 
out, Joe! Don’t cut back in on that 
car too fast. Don’t you know who 
that was? It happens to be the guy 
you are going to see about that big 
order. You kinda let your human 
relations slip, there, didn’t you? Well, 
maybe you can pick up the pieces. 
You can’t get too big to apologize, 
not as a salesman. Just remember that 
every moment of the day you are face 
to face with the parts of human rela- 
tions known as “public and customer 
relations.” 

Let’s talk about this “customer re- 
lations” a bit. 

You know, Joe, the so-called ulti- 
mate consumer, the guy in the shop 
that has to use or operate your prod- 
uct, kinda likes to see your smiling 


. face, too. Generally, he’s looking for 


you to bring him something new to 
lighten his load, or he may even give 
you a few tips that will improve 
your product. Yes, he’s a pretty 
bright lad, and if you trace his ad- 
vancement carefully, it may show 
that he’s headed straight for the front 
office. 
all these little guys, Joe. You never 


Watch your relationship with 


can tell when one of them may be 
looking straight down your throat. 
If you meet him before he makes the 
front office, he'll shake your hand 
instead. 

There are a few more little things. 





@ Why not design for beauty and 
permanence? Stainless Steel is in better 
supply than carbon steel—you can get 
ALLEGHENY METAL, and we produce 
it in every form or shape you may need. 


Complete technical and \abricating date —engineoring beip. ree — your ber the axhng 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


ww PITTSBURGH, PENNA. + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pS on & Ser Worehovecs 








SALES OUT OF SHORTAGES—Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corporation steps in the pres- 
ent carbon steel shortage with hard-hitting 
promotion of stainless. In bid to turn tem- 
porary advantage into long-term gain 
Allegheny emphasizes advantages of stain- 
less (“Why not design for beauty and per- 
manence?) for future sales when carbon steel 
come-back brings competitive market to life 





Let’s call this group old “Joh: 
Public,” made up of a lot of 
insignificant, unimportant people, as 
far as your over-all program is con- 
But boy, can they pack a 


wallop when united, for or against 


cerned. 


you. 
Some of them are motorists, some 
are pedestrians and some may even 
be equestrians. But afoot or on horse- 
back, they can form a grapevine sys- 
tem that’s terrific. Funny thing about 
this group, they respond best to just 4 
little courtesy. Of course, they kinda 
watch your conduct when you are 
out among ’em, and if you get too far 
out of line, they just let it reflect 
back on your company; you 
through that old grapevine we 
tioned. 
Well, Joe, I just re-read this 
and I must bring it to a sudde 
ing, because it reminds me of so! 
things I need to do myself. 
thing is to put a sign on m) 
“People Are Human—includi: 
tomers, Bosses and John Q. | 
Cordiall 


The Guy from Personn 


Birdsall Joins Paulson-Gerlac! 

John B. Birdsall, former ac 
ecutive and copywriter of Cr 
selt Company, has joined Pa 
lach & Associates, Milwaukee 


service the agency's industrial a 
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Southern and Southwestern development continues 
to pace the nation. Look to these 19-states as your 
best market for sales expansion—your opportunity 
for spectacular plus business! Drive home your 
product story NOW. Gain the favor of those men 


who are influencing present and future purchases 
amounting to millions of dollars. SPl—and only 
S/?}1—provides blanket coverage of the key men vou 
want to reach in all the important industrial and 


utility plants of the South and Southwest 











Southern Power and Tudustry 


at dure bale) b3 GRANT BUILDING e ATLANTA 3, GA. 


SOUTHE WER and INDUSTRY @ TEXTILE INDUSTRIES SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL @ ELECTRICAL SOUTH @ SOUTHERN HARDWARE @ SOUTHERN BUIDLING SUPPLIES 
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MARKET 


and 


MEDIUM 


that pay off 


The largest fleet of pleasure 
boats in history sailed Ameri- 
can waters this year. Boating, 
once a sport for the few, is now 
enjoyed by millions. Yachting 
magazine's circulation, with- 


out artificial stimulation of any 


kind, has doubled since the war. 


























ie 





In 1948 still more thousands 
will take to boating . . . and 
spend more millions than ever 
before. All factors form a per- 
fect picture of a market and a 
medium that pay off hand- 


somely. 


May we send you information 


about this great boating market! 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17, N. Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 





























Books for Marketing Men 


By B. M. WALBERG 





MARKET AND MARKETING ANALYSIS 
By Heidingsfield and Blankenship 

Published 1947, by Henry Holt & Co. 

257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Price: $3. 


Since it is evident that industrial ad 
vertising is leaning very heavily towards 
market analysis and market research, every 
industrial advertising man can well afford 
the time to read this well-written book. 

Too many books on this all-important 
published for the 
trained market research man. However, 
“the scope of this book is limited to the 


subject have been 


methods for getting an- 
problems 
beset the manufacturer on the 
distribution of their 


description of 


many marketing 


swers to the 
which I 
promotion and 
products.” 

Industrial market analysis and market 
research is becoming exceedingly more 
important in the marketing of products 
and services. The day is not too far dis- 
tant when industrial advertising men will 
be required to have just more than a 
superficial knowledge of this phase of their 
job 

You will make an investment in your 
own future when you add this valuable 
book to your library. It is a good ele 
market analysis 


mentary primer on 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR GRAPHIC 
PRESENTATION OF BUSINESS 
STATISTICS 


By L. E. Smart and S. Arnold 
Published 1947, by The Ohio State 


University, 
Columbus, O. 
Price: $2 


This 83-page book provides basic in- 
structions for making charts in accordance 
with generally accepted standards The 
rules as outlined by the authors, who are 
clearly 


economists and _ statisticians, are 
illustrated by one or more charts applicable 
to the rule If your job calls for the 
graphic presentation of business statistics, 


this book will prove extremely helpful 


COLORS—WHAT THEY CAN DO 
FOR YOU 
By Louis Cheskin 
Published 1947, by Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 
New York. 
Price: $5. 


Do you want more effective publication 
advertising? Then think twice before you 
sign a space order for “Standard Red.” 

The author of this book, who is asso- 
ciate director of the Color Research In- 
stitute of America, stresses the point that 
‘color users have no way of knowing 
except through trial and error, which color 
or combination of colors would be most 
effective for a particular ad. In selecting 
often ‘feel 
tor greatest effectiveness, 


the maximum powers of colors should be 


executives 


— 


used, and these can be ascertained thro 
an analysis of the specific color or color 

And in too many instances, the pub- 
lisher’s “Standard Red” may be all wrong 
because of the psychological effect of the 
specific color on the group it will reach; 
the symbolic relationship of the color t 
the product; and the attention and reten- 
tion power of the specific hue, shade 
tint 

Of course, business paper publishers 
may not go along with your desires to 


fal 


use another color in your advertisements, 
without paying the additional charge 

a different color. But since the righ 
color has’ a specific psychological effect; 
has ‘a symbolic me&ning; attracts attention; 
has identity and retention power; has aes- 
thetic appeal; and is realistic, it then be- 
hooves both you and your artists to select 


aa 


the color which will achieve maximun 
fectiveness in your advertising 

Colors can do a lot for you, and Mr 
Cheskin, in his distinctly 
volume, “demonstrates how color affects 
us in our daily lives—at home and in 
business.” 

Of special interest to all 
and sales promotion men are the sections 
titled “Color in Publication Advertisi: 
“Layout,” and “Color Power in the 
Printed Message.” The author amp! 
proves his thesis that “the printed w 
itself can be enriched with color.” 

This book is an exceptionally fine 
for the use of color in modern ind 
and the home 


1 ‘ 
W ell written 


advertising 


TRAINING ADVERTISEMENTS TO SELL 
By Marshall Adams 

Published 1947, by National Marketers’ Press 

13511 Lake Shore Blvd., Cleveland 10. 

Price: $3.50 


This short book is not a fore: 
for the pre-testing of industrial copy. 1 
author very frankly states, “This di 
sion has emphasized that no rule-of-t 
method of evaluating the preinserti 
fectiveness of an advertisement has 
or is likely ever to be developed.” 

Instead, Mr 
sales promotion manager of Your 
Kitchens, 


ment just as you supervise a salest 


Adams, advertisit 
says, “Supervise eacl 


you will get a lower average a 
expense, just as you get a lower 
sales expense as a result of your 
to the training of your salesmet 

Described briefly are 24 ele 


1! 


training advertisements to sell I 
is “not a formula, method or 
as a plus in judging 


11 


new type of over-all supervisio! 


advertise! 


vertising sorely needs,” a “plus” « 
cording to Mr. Adams, “applies 
son, sound common sense and 
ness judgment to an otherwise 
thing called ‘advertising effective: 
Industrial 
writers can well benefit from 
ments. They are sound guides 
more effective advertisements 


advertising men 


‘ 
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HE hope of every American businessman has been to 





reduce the cost of distribution. Until recently, his pet 

ideas and theories to effect such savings have been gently 
placed in his “hope chest”. Distribution Age has raised the 
lid and put industry’s “hope chest” to work. The program of 
Distribution Age is complete, presenting not just one facet of 
distribution, but in each issue integrating all of the eight basic 
phases that fulfill the cycle of distribution. Analytical articles, 
written by businessmen for businessmen, are the findings of 
careful study and research, providing practical aid for the reduc- 
tion of overall distributive costs. It is this far-sighted, construc- 
te editorial program that makes each issue of Distribution Age 
ioportant to our 38,995* purchasing-executive readership. It 
is this concentrated, top-flight audience that provides economi- 
é ontact between the users and suppliers of products and 
: ces in all phases of distribution. 


t survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy 





. }100 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * 


EPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
AGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CLEVELAND, O. + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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INQUIRIES? 


Which of these questions 
interest you? 
|. How should inquiries be handled? 
2. Should inquiries be sent to sales- 
men immediately? 
3. How qualify inquiries for follow- 
up? 
4. Do important industrial men in- 
quire? 
5. Should you advertise for inquir- 


ies? 

6. What can one learn by studying 
inquiries? 

7. How can one prove advertising 
effectiveness? 

8. How can readership be proved? 

9. Do readership studies prove 
readership? 


10. Does A.B.C. prove readership? 
Does C.C.A.? 

11. What is “A Good Magazine’? 

12. What is the best test of edi- 
torial? 

13. How do advertisers in general- 
consumer media handle inquiries? 


All of these subjects are discussed in the 
new booklet “INQUIRIES . . . Their Care 
and Handling”. 


Ask for this booklet... 


no charge. 





Whether you think inquiries are ‘‘a waste of time" 
or valuable leads for sales, you will find this 
booklet's discussion of intense interest 


it may make you “mad . but you won't be 
bored 


Just off the press, this 40-page, two-color booklet 
is available to al! industrial advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. Without charge, of course. Just 
ask for “my copy of ‘INQUIRIES . . . Their Care 
and Handling 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
735 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

New York * Cleveland * Detroit * Los Angeles 
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WHAT ABOUT) INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


AND EXHIBITS 





Mar. 7-10. National Institute of Dye- 
ing and Cleaning, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 


Mar. 7-11. Associated Chain Drug 
Stores, New Yorker Hotel, New York. 


Mar. 9-11. Greater Chicago and Illi- 
nois Hotel Associations 1948 Midwest 
Hotel Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Mar. 15-17. New England Hospital 
Assembly, Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Mar. 15-18. National Frozen Food 
Industrial Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 15-18. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. 


Mar. 15-19. Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cleveland. 

Mar. 22-24. Chicago Production 
Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Mar. 22-25. Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion and Exhibition of the Canadian Res- 
taurant Association, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1. National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2. American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians & Surgeons, 
Hotel Statler, Boston 


Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 3. National Catholic 
Educational Association, Civic Audito- 
rium, San Francisco. 


April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At- 
lantic City. 


April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 


Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
Dallas, Tex. 

April 11 New | land f trica 
\ N B n 

\ “3 National A 1 t C 

l i neers St I uls 

April 5-8. Third Southern Machinery 
nd Metals Exposition, Atlanta Municipal 


Auditorium, Atlanta. 
April §-8 National Oil Heat Exp 


Coliseum, Chicag 
April 6-8. Canadian Association of Ice 
Industries, Toronto 
April 8-11 Southwest Automotive 
Show, Dallas, Texas 
Apr. 14-17. National Restaurant As- 


sociation Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 





April 17-24. Metropolitan Home Show, 
New York City 

April 19-20. Industrial Accident Pre. 
vention Associations Safety Convention 
and Exhibition of Industrial Safeguard. 
ing: Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

April 19-22. Association of Western 
Hospitals, Los Angeles 

April 19-23. Annual Session of the 
American College of Physicians, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 

April 21-24. All Southern Hotel Ex 
position, Atlanta. 

April 25-30. ‘0th Annual Meeting 
and Golden Jubilee Exhibit of the Ameri- 


can Ceramic Society, Palmer House, 
Chicago 
Apr. 26-30. American Management 


Association 17th Annual Packaging Ex 
position, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 


May 1-9 (Tentative). New England 
Modern Homes Show, Boston 

May 2-4. State Hospital Associations 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis 
consin, Palmer House, Chicago. 

May 3-7. American Foundrymen's As 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

May 3-7. international Exposition of 
Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup 
plies, 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 

May 3-7. American Water Works As 
sociation Convention, City Auditonur 


Atlanta 


May 46. 25th Midwest Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 


May 11-14. Radio Parts & Electrons 
Equipment Conference, Chicag 

May 15-22. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Exposition 
Grounds, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 17-22. National Marine Exposi 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 

May 20-22. American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers—Oil and G Power 
Division, St. Louis 

May 20-30 (Tentative) Mid-Amer 
can Exposition, Cleveland 

May 23-26 National Office Manage 
ment Association, St. Louis 

May 24-27 National Ass 
Master Plumbers, Philadelphia 

May 27-29. Automotive | 


builders, Buffal 


May 31-June 12. 
tional Trade Fair, Canadian N 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canad 


Canadia terna 


il Ex 


June 1-3. Petroleum Ind: Elec 
trical Association and Petroleur -ctrical 
Supply Association, Adolp! Hotel, 
Dallas. 


June 2. National Associat 
chasing Agents, New York C 
(Continued on page 
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5% 10% 15% 2% 2% Wh 35% 
MAGAZINES 
S NDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY WHICH ARE 
= MOST HELPFUL 
IN EQUIPMENT 
ow, 
SELECTION AND DESIGN 
Pre 
tion by percentage of 
fea reader-preference 
“Ee 
the 
divic 
“FY 
Ex 
ting "G"" 
ner 
use 
id - he 
nent 
Ex 
d. Ask your Reinhold representative for the further 
F focts revealed by the important survey made among 
_— buying men and without regard to subscription lists. 
‘ions 
Wis 
As 
Jon: 
» of 
Sup 
ork. 
As MOST HELPFUL 
on SELECTION AND DESIGN 
eum When an independent research organization recently Chemical Society has published I&EC for the past 39 
tion checked the specifying personnel of 346 top U.S. proe- years as the magazine which tells process industries 
ess industries plants as to the usefulness of trade pub- men why—as well as how. And being that thorough 
Dos . —* ; ; ; ' : 
_ lieations, it did so impartially and without the help of has paid off: Besides being most helpful in equip- 
Me any magazine's subscription list. The results are as ment selection and design, IXEC ranks as being most 
= gratifying to us as they will be to advertisers . . . for helpful in actual plant operations, as having by far 
amony the tabulations, one in particular showed IN- the largest circulation of any monthly magazine serv- 
DUSTER! \L AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY leading all the ing the process industries. 
rest a= being most helpful to engineering and produc- Such acceptance by buying factors and such in-plant 
tion mon in equipment selection and design. usefulness must merit the careful consideration of 
The s a direct result of the fact that the American every advertiser selling to a $20,000,000,000 industry. 
rna 
Bx BE FIRST 
with the best... 
lee: é 
reel, indu iAl D ENG 
Published by the American Chemical Society. Advertising Managed by: 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
8 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 Ex 
Ooo Shows & Exhibits P 
Aside from the valuable a June 7-10. Canadian Chemi Fy. 
of graphs, charts, tables and pertinent hibition, Montreal. \ 
engineering and chemical data — the June 7-12. International E 
PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and * ies stipes, : 
} : : Textiles, Trimmings and Factory [quip G 
Engineering Handbook supplies keymen * vr 
P . - z : ment, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
important information to help in their “ie 
purchasing plans. Edited by experts on June 12. Canadian Internatior , 
the staff of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND Fair, Toronto | 
PAPER WORLD the Catalogue, from June 13-19. American Librar: “ 
every angle, is a reference volume of ciation Conference, Atlantic City ) 
tremendous valve to busy mill men— June 21-24. National Assoc As: 
a “helping hand" on which they can Building Owners and Manas S Fl 
always depend. | Louis 
| 
June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus. 
trial Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, At r 
lantic City. 
June 28-July 2. American Electro 
| platers’ Society Industrial Finishing Ex Ho 
| position, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 
June 30-July 3. National Catholic 
| Building Convention and _ Exposition, C 
‘ | Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Over 3000 Copies | "N 
| 
. : , Latio > Mar 
are distributed annually to _July 1. International Trade Mart, 
: . New Orleans. Div 
include every operating luly 1. Ind | Finist : 

. . \ 4 ndustrial inisning x] pre’ 

mill in U. S. and Canada. . ae ; aa 
| tion, Atlantic City ous! 
mo : ’ July 6-10. 2nd _ International Store new 
The 1948-49 edition of PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE and Engineering | Modernization Show, Grand Central 
Handbook is now in preparation—many firms have already reserved space. ' , adv 
We «: - : > ca Palace, New York. 

e cannot emphasize too strongly how excellent an opportunity this edition sedis ima 
of the CATALOGUE offers to all manufacturers who are interested in serv- July 16-24. American Road Builders 
ing the Paper and Pulp Industry in the “big-buying” days ahead—to have Association Show, Soldiers Field, Chicago. 
data on their products and facilities put before the buyers in the field, in July 19-21. National Office M our 
its most advantageous form—easy to find, easy to use, easy to keep ever Deslers Association. New York | Yes 
handy. —a aie tarde ) 

adv 

iti : : ‘ . Aug. (Date Not Set). Auto - 

The 1948-49 Edition will contain:—A Buyers’ Service—a complete |. emmmadien Ciieiiien. Clas ous 
index of Machinery, Equipment, Chemicals and Supplies; A Man- Ane. 24. Bulldink snd Me ugh 

le 104Qextike te dec ufacturer’s Catalogue Section and an Engi- | Supplies Exposition, New York ( + 
con Sele ae aaa neering Handbook— Aug. 10-13. Western Packa Ey - 
y magazine is serving ee <. - - Fy . . . ve! 
the Industry outstand posmion, oan rancisct : 
ingly Include a “digest version” of your own catalogue in | Aug. 23-26 National Assoc weit 

this master-catalogue. 1-2-3 or more pages may be Pomer Basiecers. 2. Paul re 
used at low cost for product information. Catalogue a ee 
inserts of 4-8-12-16 pages may be included—no limit Aug. 23-27. Photographers Associa to t 
to color or display arrangement. Advise us now, tion of America, Chicago. 1943 
please, what space to reserve for vou! Aug. 27-Sept. 11. Canadian Nati nal wil 
| Exhibition, Exhibition Park, Toronto. : 
| VLe 
RIT? regdoemnlsieeres 
FBLICATIONS, 1XC. acca ier 
, ; land st 
$$ EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5 ILL . 
Sept. 13-17. Instrument Conference ques 
and Exhibit, Instrument Society of Amer of « 
ica, Philadelphia. . 
, n° 
Sept. 20-23. American Hospital A sie 
sociation, Atlantic City. _ 
om a4 , lar, 
f J FOR DETAILED Sept. 20-23 (Tentative) : . 
kk OR REFERENCE DATA Mining Congress—Metal M1: { the ; 
— —— vention and | xposition, . Sat TI 
[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S| os a a Dp 
—— Sept. 27-Oct. 2. Third Nat ery 
Industrial os Benositticn. Graad Cent 
MARKET a er tar 
l DATA BOOK cw Tere SS) : Paign 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron @& Stee! Engr thr 
— . ‘ | neers Exposition, Cleveland = 
When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their ™ eine Pret¢ 
gg —_ ~ eee in circvlars—you are being reminded Oct. (date not set). United St Inde: adve, 

a e publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market pendent Telephone Associatior 1cago show 

Sate Seok. —e ks can find facts on the publication's ottestal Oct. 4-9. Fifteenth Southé extile adve 

or Saat circu ae r vence, ogc studies, and similar information, Exposition, Textile Hall, Gree: 5. C else 

?t t t = . ohn 
adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. | Oct 10-14. Association sche ci 
' Business Officials, St. Louis. 
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1 of 
ulp- 
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12-16. Fifth National Chemical 
n, Coliseum, Chicago. 


2-16. National Hardware Show, 
ntral Palace, New York City 


8-21 Federation of Sewage 


Association, Detroit, Michigan 
25-30—National Business Show, 
entral Palace, New York. 


29-Dec. 4. National Exposition 
er & Mechanical Engineering, 
k 


International 


Miami, 


(Date Not Set) 


Fire Chiefs 


8. 1949 


International Heat 
Ventilating Exposition, Chicago 


National Ass« 


Builders, Stevens and Congress 


24, 1949 ciation 


ig 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 


“Non-Selling’ Ads 


(Many 
previous inquiries but had not previ- 
So far in 1948 the 


Division. others had made 
wusly purchased. ) 
new customers traceable to the 1947 
advertising has remained at approx- 
imately this same percentage. 

Has all of this had any effect on 
1948? 


has, not only on our chemical 


chemical advertising for 


sing but on that of our numer- 
ther industrial divisions. This 
successful campaign, successful 
Ss of what we wished to ac- 
h, has convinced us more than 
the kind of 


s most helpful to the custom- 


advertising 


spect will be most valuable 
idvertiser. As a result, our 
hemical Division advertising 
be service advertising de- 
» presenting new chemical 
duct data and use data, to 
users to new techniques, to 
ind answering technical 
The offer of one or more 
rence aids will be included 
448 advertisement, -although 
red prominently. (And so 
getting a strong response to 
of this material.) 
+8 format, as shown here, is 
the result of what we 
ring the advertising cam- 
lave described, as well as 
group of studies of the 
of chemists in chemical 
advert What did those studies 
Show t] 


advert; 


hemists wanted in chemical 
Far more than anything 


inted use data. So that is 


€Xxact]y 


INDUS] 


we plan to offer. 
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For the men 
who must 


KNOW 


e WHICH ONES 
e WHAT BRANDS 
e WHAT PROCESSING METHOD 
e AND WHOSE EQUIPMENT 


Materials & Methods is the only publication in the product- 
manufacturing field that is exclusively concerned with the 
answers to the question—which material should be used, and 
by what method should it be processed? 

Each article, in every issue, covers either materials in the 
light of their end-service or processing performance, or pre- 
sents processing methods and data as related to specific ma- 
terials. 

No other publication concentrates its coverage so com- 
pletely on all the men—regardless of title—who perform the 
important materials-engineering function. No other publi- 
cation is so completely in keeping with your own major sales 
interests—if you sell materials or material- processing equip- 
ment. 

To reach the fifteen-thousand-plus men in the twenty- 
odd industries who have materials-problems on their minds, 
you should be using Materials & Methods—on a regular 
schedule. May we show you the facts on the M&M Market? 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Los 
Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 


Publishers of Metal industries Catalog, Chemical En- 
gineering Catalog, Progressive Architecture. Advertising 
Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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BEGINNING WITH 
THE MARCH ISSUE 





Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 
publisher of AVIATION MAINTE- 
NANCE & OPERATIONS announces 


the acquisition of “Aviation Service” 


Magazine. “Aviation Service” Maga- 
zine’s final issue as a separate publica- 
tion was that of February 1948. Start- 
ing in March, it is combined with 
AVIATION MAINTENANCE & 
OPERATIONS. 

As quickly as time permits, certain 
of the editorial features of “Aviation 
Service” will be absorbed into AVIA- 
TION MAINTENANCE & OPERA- 
TIONS. The circulation lists of the two 
publications are being inter-filed. 

The consolidation enables AVIA- 
TION MAINTENANCE & OPERA- 
TIONS to enhance its service to 
aviation ground operations—fixed 
base operators, airport operators, air- 
line maintenance and operations staffs, 
aviation distributors and dealers, and 
government aviation agencies. 

The interests of the field and of 
those who sell to it are served by the 
combining of two separate publications 
into a single, more powerful whole. 

a 


Say 
‘ V<SE E = ey, = > Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 


as <a i df On-The-Ground 
Ci 
Aviation 

MIF Titoli titoe 

& Operations 


205 € 





42nd St New York 17 


A CONOVOR-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Case Studies Coming Back 


Years ago almost everyone included 
case studies in advertising For some 
years, however, there seems to have been 
very little of this, and I believe many 
persons think case studies tend to be too 
narrow and uninteresting. I am now con 
vinced that I want to put something more 
advertisements and 
would like to know how you rate case 


specihc into our 


studies 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It is true that we used to see many 
more case studies in advertisements be- 
fore the war. During and since the war, 
advertisers for the most part have 
not had to sell intensively. The ques- 
tion has always been, “Can I get the 
material or machine?” without too 
many questions asked about perform- 
ances. Now we are again coming 
into a competitive period with higher 
and higher wages so that proof of per- 
formance is, in fact, most important. 

The only remaining problem for 


you 1s to liv en your performance 


stories from an art, layout, and typo- 
graphic standpoint so they will rate 
from an attention standpoint with the 


teasers. 


Inside Magazine for Customers 

We have a very good house magazine 
for employes. It reflects the activities of 
our workers and also interprets the char 


acter and ideals of our management I 
recently recommended that this also be 
sent to our customers because I believe 


they would be equally interested Man 
agement, however, had different ideas, so 
Will you let me 
vave your opinion on this subject? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


' 
nothing has been done 


The average employe magazine is 
not generally of enough outside inter- 
If this im- 
portant literature were to be sent to 
think it 


should be designed primarily in their 


est to send to customers. 


customers regularly, we 


interest, However, we believe that 
an occasional issue, for instance one 
to four times a year, might be sent 
to customers to rather good advantage 
if you would keep the customers in 
mind when preparing the issue. 
Your lead article might be on some 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 





particular phase of manufacturing 
which would be interesting to both 
employes and customers, and _ there 
might be other features that could be 
promoted along the same line. For 
instance, safety is important to both 
employes and management, but an 
article on the checks and inspections 
made to maintain quality of output 
might be an article of greater interest 
to both groups. 

When sending an occasional copy 
of an employe magazine to your cus- 
tomers, we believe it is always helpful 
to write an introductory letter of 
transmittal in order to develop greater 
interest and higher average reading. 


Product Identification 
We spend 


money featuring our trade mark 


quite a bit of ti 
magazine advertising, cat 
etc., but do not complete the job by car 
ful, thorough product identifica I 


have suggested various ways in which w 


] 
alog 


might display our trade mark mor 
on our product, but so far hav 
ceeded in getting the appropriation. \ 
have such a tremendous product 
the cost of identification seems t rge t 
our production management 
I have made little progress as yet W! 
is the trend on this important 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The trend is toward better product 
identification. Concerns are spending 
: h 
more money along this line. Th 
names are being cast into the founda- 


tion castings, metal name plates are 


q 
— 
oO 


being bolted to machinery, | 
manias are being carefully athxed, and 
tags and_labels of all kinds and colors 
are multiplying. 

We would urge you to keep up you! 
campaign for good product identifica 
tion because we are sure that 
product sells another, particy arly ! 
the manufacturer’s name an address 


are easily read. 


Should Salesmen 
Answer Inquiries? 

We handle our sales thr : 
our own offices and throug! 
turers agents, who have ex 
tories through most of the 

(Continued on Page 





























both 
here 
d be 
For 
both 
an 
rons 
tput 


crest 


-Opy 
cus- 
pful 

of 
rater 
ling. 


...send for a 


complimentary copy 
of this new booklet 


Preparing Effective Printed Matter for Latin The Export Division of the John Maher Print- 
America is written by Latin American advertising ing Company is staffed with handpicked Latin 
and sales promotion specialists. It is a simple and American advertising and sales promotion experts 

ightforward presentation of some do's and don'ts . . natives of the countries in which you are selling 
that should be taken. into consideration in the your products. ‘These men know intimately the 
preparation of export literature for distnbution in customs and buying habits of your Latin American 
Mexico, Central and South America. customers. They retain their local touch by frequent 
trips to their homelands. How you can profit by 


his booklet is of value to both the inexperienced 
their specialized knowledge is told in this booklet. 


the experienced exporter. ‘The former will find 

pful in visualizing and understanding his Latin Latin America offers great sales opportunities to 

rican market. The latter will be mterested in those who know how to avoid the pitfalls. Mail 

xceptional production facilities described. Both the attached coupon now for your complimentary 

ind the authoritative counseling and translation copy of Preparing Effective Printed Matter for 
s the answer to a long felt need. Latin America. It will be sent immediately. 


a 
-—_ 
—_—o 
—_— 


John Maher Priatiag Company 


» ing 
sher Prints . C., 
Jo san Me is Calumet Av “Preparing 


. : sen ; 
alors of fine domestic and export printing Sept. IM-11, 2008 5 vvimentaty copy Of 
\ | send mec 4 Se, , Lat Anerice 

hog } \Matter 


1k, 2001 S. CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. \ Effective Printes 
\ 


, Name 


® ; \ Company 
\y \ 5, \ Street & No 
: es City 


SOUNSELIN. «=» TRANSLATION © TYPESETTING « PROOFREADING © PRINTING © DISTRIBUTION 
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Will depend on which 
Publications you select NOW! 


> 


budget shrinking daily due to rising costs. 





down to earth facts: 


1. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


costs $1.64 per thousand readers. Rates, 

per 1/9 page unit, one time basis, are 

8% less per 1000 readers than the next 
largest paper in the field. 

2. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 

circulation 89,041 is 46% more than that 

of the nearest competitor. 

3. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 

reaches not just one or two groups of pros- 

pects, but ALL your prospects in EVERY 
¢ INDUSTRY. 


Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 Filbert Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE is the answer for 
Industrial Advertisers faced with the problem of 
reaching prospective customers with an advertising 


If you are faced with this problem, here are some 








THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 


... 1s the only reference source which con- 
tains basic statistical information on 86 
primary industrial and trade markets... 
and detailed data on the publications 
serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 











[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 130 


Problems in Marketin 


the past, I set up a policy of writ 
ters direct from the factory, a1 
each inquiry and enclosing li 
In our letter, we would ment 
name, address, and telephone nu 
the local representative, and wo 
forward a copy of the letter and 
quiry form to our agent. The | 
of the inquiry form would then | 
out by the agent with the result 
call and returned to us so that 
compile information as to the 
the publication or the particular 


Now, our new sales manager 
institute a policy of sending th 
letters on direct to the salesmer 
dling This was caused by 


that in many cases the salesm 
barred from making a presentat 
cause the information was alread 
hands of the prospect 

My own feeling is that the ; 
quiring expects an answer fro 
ufacturer with literature o1 


q 


about which he is inquiring, and t 


t 


to open the door ror 
man. Of course, I realize that 


serves 
always a feeling among salesmen t 
can make a sale regardless, and t 
they are stopped at the door wit! 
mark that all of the necessary 
tion has been received, they ha 
cut out of sales and commissions 

I will appreciate your opinior 


ADVERTISING MANA 


It is best that you answer 


FR 


ill in- 


quiries from your home office, sending 


a carbon of the answer to your 
or field representative because 


not believe it is always practic 


agent 
we do 


al for 


local ‘agents or representatives to call 


promptly, and therefore, the in 
developed at considerable cost ti 
advertising and sales promotior 


be wasted and the order lost tl 


quiries 

| 
1rougn 
1 may 


1rougn 


possible delays. If the manufacturer 


is interested, he will have had 
peruse your literature and lx 


to talk the specific facts with the 


man when he comes. 


We do not believe advan 
mation should keep a goed 
from getting a hearing. It | 
ered a nuisance on the part of 
and field agents to be required ' 
a report on every request fo 
log because a good percet 
curiosity seekers. 

However, some simple fo: 
porting should be arranged so 
will know what happens to 
quiry. Of course, this rep 
quite as important if you a 
inquiry as if you were to kk 


tirely in the hands of you: ( 


without answering it. 
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salesman 
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SALESMEN 


@ THE MID-JUNE PRODUCTS REFERENCE NUMBER is your “on-the-spot” sales- 
man—always close at hand wherever welding equipment and supplies are being specified 

in- and purchased. 
ding 
gent 
» do 
for 
call ments with three conveniently arranged directory sections —1. Product Classification List, 


The Products Reference Number is your salesman-in-print, referred to daily, the year ‘round 
by key welding men—1in industry and in welding supply houses. It is tailored to their require- 


ries 2. Trade Name Index, 3. Name and Address Section. It also contains a statistical review of 
ugh , ’ 
~ the welding industry plus many helpful data sheets. 
may 
ugh 
er The Products Reference Number can be an active source for profitable orders for any manu- 
ur 
e to facturer whose products are used in the welding processes. It offers an effective method of 
dy . . : ° . 
= cataloging products in a buyers’ guide where every product advertisement appears adjacent 
1i€s- 


to the proper product classification. It is the most economical and productive way to reach the 


velding user and distributor at the strategic moment when he has an order to place. 


Plan now to catalog all your products in the Mid-June Products Reference Number. Make it 
isy for welding buyers to specify your products by giving them the information they need— 
when they need it. 


or complete information write 


wn WV ALDING ANGINEER 


ABC:ABP 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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NIAAA. New 


Chairman of the Board: W!LLIAM A. MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 

A record of the activities and plans : is 

of the National Industrial Advertisers President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 

Association and of its 26 chapters. National Headquarters: 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 












Media, Agency, Advertiser Collaboration 
Campaign Proposed by Harold A. Wilk 































AROLD A. Wilt, business paper Media can make their sales job ing the same markets. He termed the 

space buyer for J. Walter easier by providing space buyers with ABC breakdown of 17 publications in 
Thompson Company New York, full data on their fields in the stand the construction industry “outstand- 
kicked off a campaign for closer col- irdized sales presentation form ap- ing.” 
laboration between media, agencies and proved by the National Industrial Ad- The JWT buyer cautioned adver- 
udvertisers in his address Feb. 5 before vertisers Association at the 1946 tisers against accepting renewal per- 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, NIAA convention. centage of the circulation of ABC 
Philadelphia “It will be to the advantage of books as a measure of acceptance with- 

Space buying is a collective job. every space buyer to encourage indi- out qualifications. 

It involves more than one individual,” vidual publishers to follow this NIAA “The cost of the magazine to the 
Mr. Wilt emphasized. “Sound media sales presentation outline,” Mr. Wilt subscriber, the number of short-term 
selection is the result of group think said. “All such standardizing of statis- subscriptions, whether the book is an 
ing on the part of the buyer, other tics lighten the buyers’ burden because oficial organ of an association, wheth- 
igency personnel, the industrial ad it encourages more ready comparison. er premiums are given with subscrip- 
vertising manager and the publication “Some publishers, in furnishing tions, and what proportion of the re- 
salesman No intelligent selection ot standardized data folders, still fail to newals are received direct by mail or 
business paper media can be made date them. This causes much confu- obtained through field selling organ- 
without the buyer having an intimate sion in the data files since most pub- izations all have a direct bearing on 
knowledge of product, market, dis lishers revise their figures annually, the renewal percentage of business 
tribution and the competition.” ind it is necessary that the buyer know paper subscription,” he said. 

The advertiser can get the best from which are the latest statistics.” Mr. Wilt urged space salesmen to 
his agency’s media department by fur Mr. Wilt commended the Audit analyze their publications in terms of 
nishing all available information on Bureau of Circulations for the recent the product to be advertised, its uses 
product, pricing, market, distribution efforts to standardize the industrial ind its markets; this will put the 
ind the competition, said Mr. Wilt. c‘assifications of business papers serv (Continued on page 136 





















EAGER TO CATCH the latest in industrial advertising were several s |. H. Bloom, president of Direct Mail Service. At right are some of 
thousand visitors to the First Annual Industrial Advertising Exhibit at the twelve hundred students of advertising, marketing and graphic arts 
Pittsburgh last month. In photo on left, Robert J. Ritchey, center, chair- who found plenty of educational material on display. They came from 
man of the show, greets the fifteen hundredth visitor who turned out 26 schools in the Pittsburgh area. 76 exhibitors participated in the one- 





to be E. N. Calhoun, president of Edwin L. Wiegand Company. At left day exhibition. Story on Pittsburgh's successful first exhibit on p. !36. 
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Recently the plan for improving A.S.M.E. 
publications service was voted upon and 
approved by an overwhelming majority of 
its membership. 


Briefly stated, the plan provides in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING a new 
feature, “A.S.M.E. Technical Digest”, in 
which the readers will find, in brief form, 
the essence of papers presented at Society 
meetings, provided authors have furnished 
manuscripts from which complete copies 
can be made. 


This new section gives digests of all 
papers published in A.S.M.E. Transactions 
and its Journal of Applied Mechanics. It 
also provides a means by which papers not 
published by the Society can be brought to 
the members in digest form. Taking into 
consideration that the Society can publish 
only half of the papers presented at its 
meetings, it is evident that the members 
are receiving a most valuable service in the 
digests and that MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING becomes a means by which 
evety paper for which the author has sub- 
mitted a manuscript can be supplied read- 
ers in full or in digest form. 


Summing up...This new section, started 
with the January 1948 issue, brings to 
the reader digests of all A.S.M.E. papers 
except those published in MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. The resulting tremen- 
dous gain in reader interest will be imme- 
diately apparent. 








68 YEARS OF WORKING BEYOND TOMORROW 





[he month of April 48 marks the 68th ASME 


milestone ... 68 years of co-operative activities 
through which scattered engineering efforts and 
achievements have been brought together for 
the benefit of all industry. 

For engineers who work beyond tomorrow, 
developments in-the-making are important. 


\eeping in the know on engineering progress 
has been a MUST long before “must” became 
politically prominent. 

in engineering and in industry the “must” did 
not come by mandate. It came as a natural result 


of activities which brought forth things worth 
knowing, and projects worth doing. 


To keep in the know on basic developments 
more than 27,000 engineers and industrialists 
look to the A.S.M.E. and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


To keep in effective contact with the vast pur- 
chasing power these engineers and industrialists 
represent, manufacturers and advertisers of in- 
dustrial equipment, and parts and materials that 
go into mechanical equipment, also can depend 


on MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 


Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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o sell the 


Mu 
PACKIN 
FIELD... 


Hmerica’s basie 


food industrv... 


- +. only one publication 
has built complete cover- 
age of this $12,500,000,- 
000 market, through 57 
years of constructive serv- 
ice... now is read by 
more packing plant exec- 


utives than ever before. 


Write for 1948 
Vedia Data Folder 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, Illinojs 
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agency in a better position “to carry 
the ball” to the client. Another ma- 
jor responsibility of the space salesman 
is to educate the buyer on his publi- 
cation’s editorial appeal and how it 
is related to the advertising campaign 


in question, he emphasized. 


e First Pittsburgh Ad Show 
Viewed by More Than 2,000 


An expected 1,500 attendance at 
the First Pittsburgh Industrial Ad- 
vertising Exposition held Feb. 5 turned 
into more than 2,000 to make this 
first display of advertising and pro- 
motional methods a rousing success. 

Sponsored by the Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Advertising Council of NIAA, 
the Exposition was designed to permit 
industrial advertisers to show and com- 
pare their best advertising and mar- 
keting examples of last year. 

The importance of planned sales-ad- 
vertising marketing programs to indus- 
try was one of the themes directed to 
management executives who were in 
attendance. The Exposition was also 
opened to students of advertising and 
marketing enrolled in district uni- 
versities, colleges and schools. 

The exhibits were shown during the 


day and were followed by an official 





March Programs 
of NIAA Chapters 











Baltimore, March 16: 
John Mather Lupton, President, John 
Mather Lupton Company, Inc.: “The 
Tools of Advertising and How to Sell 
Them to Management.” 6:30 p.m., 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Cincinnati, March 16: 
Carlyle Emery, vice-president, Ruth- 
rauff and Ryan: “Industrial Copy.” 
6:30 p.m., Sinton Hotel. 

Cleveland, March 26: 
Robert F. Dick, vice-president in charge 
of marketing and sales administration, 
George Fry and Associates: “Is Your 
Industrial Advertising Department 
Fully Meeting Its Opportunities?” 
6 p.m., Hollenden Hotel. 

Columbus, March 235: 
Robert A. Joyce, director of advertis- 
ing, Automatic Sprinkler Corp.: “Plant 
Equipment Advertising.” 6 p.m., Jef- 
frey Post American Legion, 51 W. 
Second Ave. 

Los Angeles, March 18: 
Harwood F. Merrill, editor, “Modern 
Industry”: “The Marketing Man in 


reception and cocktails. A _ buffet 
dinner was provided prior to the close 
of the show. 

Some 76 exhibitors made up of 
industrial advertisers, agencies, pho- 
tographers, and engravers provided 
134 separate displays associated with 
the field. Heading the showing 
media were the first prize, pane 
lected at the Milwaukee meeti: 
NIAA in June, 1947. 

Entries in the show included busi- 
ness and executives’ publication ad- 
vertisements, technical bulletins and 
booklets, company and employes pub- 
lications, publicity and public rela- 
tions, industrial relations programs, 
sales presentations, and promotion ma- 
terial for jobbers and dealers. Samples 
of stockholder reports, catalogs, and 
direct mailing pieces also were shown. 

General chairman of the Exposition 
was Robert J. Ritchey of Carnegie- 
Illinois. He was assisted by Robert 
H. Caffee, W. G. Johnston Company, 
and B. S. Chapple, Jr., Carnegie-Illi- 
nois, chairman and vice chairman of 
the administrative committee. W. L. 
McQuillan, Pitt Studios, headed the 
arrangements while reception was 
handled by H. S. Downing, Walker 
and Downing. 

D. MacDonald, Walker and Down- 
ing, and H. Hoffman, Carnegie-lIlli- 
nois, were chairman and vice chair- 


(Continued on page 138 


Management.” 6:30 p.m., Rodger 
Young Auditorium. 

New York, March 8: 
Allan T. Preyer, Chairman of the 
Board, Morse International: “Can Ad- 
vertising Do the Job?” 6 p.m., Bel- 
mont-Plaza Hotel. 

Philadelphia, March 4: 
Christopher Browne, editor, “Modern 
Packaging,” and Jim Nash, owner, Jim 
Nash Studios, New York: Packaging 
and Design. 6:30 p.m., Penn-Shera 
ton. 

Philadelphia, April 1: 
Edward L. Bernays: “Public Relations.” 
E. Scott Pattison, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Company: “Profiling an A¢ 
vertisement.” 6:30 p.m., Penn-Shere 
ton. 

Pittsburgh, March 4: 
Aesop Glim, of Doyle, Kitchen-Me- 
Cormick, feature writer for “Printer’s 
Ink”: “Copy.” 6 p.m., Unrversity 
Club. 

Twin Cities, March 9: 
Ken Cook, Ken Cook Compa: “Cat- 
alogs.” 6:30 p.m., Minneap: Ath- 
letic Club. 

Youngstown, March 18: 
Jack Klein, president, Klein | sutute 
for Aptitude Testing: “Test Test 
—A Human Personality In. "try: 


7 p.m., Tod Hotel. 
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T1712 La 
CONVENTION 
MARCH 22-5 
RADIO-ENGRS 


. SHOW 4 
dll 


Radio—Electronic Frontiers 


New markets, expanding, developing, bringing work and 
profits to hundreds of thousands. Research, driven forward 
a score of years ahead of its time by the terrific impetus of 
war, now is actually fulfilling its promise toward “a bright 
new world” in its peacetime applications. 

Radio Engineers are the pioneers who are penetrating these 
radio-electronic markets, the new “frontiers” of our times. 
These men are the makers of industrial electronic devices, 
the operators of vast communication and broadcasting net- 
works, the researchers, and the practical technicians of a 
highly scientific industry. 

You reach them through three sensible marketing services. 
Promotional advertising in “The Proceedings of the I. R.E.” 
Reference advertising in “The I.R.E. Yearbook,” their own 3- 
way-service directory. Direct demonstration and selling at the 
annual “Radio Engineering Show.” Ask us for the full story! 


To SELL the radio industry... 
TELL the radio engineers. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc. 


publishers of 


“Proceedings of the LR.E.,” and “The LR.E. Yearbook” 


* 


Sponsors of “The Radio Engineering Show’ 
Advertising Department 


303 W. 42nd Street New York 18 CI-6-6357 
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First in market coverage, first in 
circulation, first in reader interest 
and first in advertising results* 

. your ads in Construction Di- 
gest hit the mark every time in 
this rich Illinois - Indiana - Ohio 
market. 

Construction Digest is the basic 
publication for the construction, 
public works industries and min- 
ing in this tri-state area.. It is 
read regularly and thoroughly by 
the men your advertising must 
reach to produce results . . . the 
men who authorize and allocate 
purchases of every kind. Con- 
struction Digest gives you this 
complete, authoritative coverage 
surely . . . effectively . . eco- 
nomically. 


215 E. New York St. 
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man, respectively of the publicity and 
promotion committee. Sales and pro- 
motion were handled by C. J. Robin- 
son, Gardner Displays, chairman, and 
R. R. Mumma, Carnegie-Illinois, vice 


chairman. 


e@ Sales Manager Speaks Up 
at San Francisco Meeting 
A four-way viewpoint on “What 
I Consider To Be Industrial Advertis- 
ing’s Greatest Weakness Today” was 
presented to NIAA members of the 
San Francisco chapter at a recent 
meeting. 
D. Forester of King Publications 
A. Sawin, sales 


Manufacturing 


was moderator. H. 


Yuba 


engineer tor 


> . . 
Indianapolis, Indiana Company, gave the sales manager's 


; point of view. on the question. 

°Advertionrs used mere space ta’ Geasivec: “Salesmanship includes top notch 
tion Digest in 1947 than ever before . 1705 “tte pmtane ?? cawura ; ee 

panes te 100, compared ett 64 peuee Ie letter writing,” Mr. Sawin said. “And 


1946 - industrial advertisements that get re- 





sults are nothing more nor less than 





letters written to be read by a customer 


or prospective Customer.” 


Ce) oy | 


Indianapolis 


LU) | STRUCTION 


IMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 





Ground Too Tough for Ordinary Dredecs 
So YUBA Designed a Special Dredge 


"~ 3,000° Calls a Day 


eS 


—BY EXHIBITING YOUR EQUIPMENT 
—BY SEEING YOUR CUSTOMERS—PROSPECTS 


at th 1948 
IRON ano STEEL EXPOSITION 


YUBA MANUFACTURING CO 
oe hme § Sen fre ° 


TO THE POINT—"An ad like this, says 
H. A. Sawin, speaking to the San Francisco 
Chapter of NIAA, “gets plenty of attention 
from dredge operators and others through 
out the world." The point is put across to e™ 
ecutives with copy that is easy to 9r@5P: 


CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


September 28, 29, 30, October I 


*Total attendance for four days of the Exposition will be 12,000 or more key 
executive and purchasing officials of the Steel Industry—your customers and 
prospects. You can see and sell 3,000 each day! 


the advertising 4 
question 


Giving 
viewpoint on the 
A. Bonfield of Ryder and Ingra 
advertiser was represented by 
K. Harger of Caterpillar Tract 
the publisher’s slant was gi 
J. W. Otterson of McGraw-H 
lishing Company. 

In explaining the similarity 

(Continued on page 14! 
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For Complete Data Write 


Association of Iron & Steel Engineers 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HE yearly high-spot in the indus- 

trial supply industry is the Triple 
Mill Supply Convention. Joint spons- 
orship by 3 major associations—Amer- 
ican Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, National Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, and Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association — 
make this event-of-the-year looked 
forward to by all industrial manufac- 
turers and distributors. 


Che Triple Mill Supply Convention 
provides an ideal opportunity for the 


manufacturer and his distributors to 
interchange new ideas and plans for 
future business—to develop the team- 
work necessary for a smooth, distribu- 
tion and marketing operation. This 
year, with distributor sales running at 
an time high, the Convention offers 
exceptional possibilities for manufac- 


turers selling through industrial dis- 


tributors. It is now more important 
than ever before for a manufacturer to 
keep his distributors sold on the advan- 
tages of handling his products — to 
rem them that his sales policy is 
tied their interests and his products 
iffor.! sales and profit opportunities. 


The Annual Triple Mill Supply Con- 


Ventions are traditional in the supply 
held wr both the serious attention 
given current business problems and 
the rm friendship and harmony 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Convention Activities Spur 
Distributor Sales 


Annual Triple Mill Supply Convention affords excellent 
opportunity to expand manufacturer-distributor relationships 


prevalent among supply manufacturers 
and their distributors. Plan to attend 
this year’s Convention to be held in 
Atlantic City on April 26th, 27th and 
28th. 


Each year the May Convention issue 
of Mill Supplies magazine plays an es- 
sential part at the Annual Triple Mill 
Supply Convention—the market place 
where distributor-minded equipment, 
tool and supply manufacturers can 
place their message directly into the 
hands of industrial distributors with 
top results. Advertising forms close 
early—March 25th—so that copies may 
be distributed at the Convention. 


The June Convention Report Issue 
of Mill Supplies is the Convention in 
print .. . for distributors who attend 

. and those who do not. 


The Annual Triple Mill Supply Con- 
vention will be permanently recorded 
in Mill Supplies’ June Convention Re- 
port Issue. Industrial distributors and 
their salesmen—from coast to coast— 
will be waiting for this Annual Con- 
vention Report Issue with complete 
details of the Convention. It will pre- 
sent factual accounts of the business 
sessions, official meetings, informal get- 
togethers — all well punctuated with 
candid pictures. 


The June Convention Report Issue 
will draw particular attention this year, 
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because it will keynote discussions of 
the major current problems of all in- 
dustrial supply distributors. It will 
help attending distributors re-live the 
highlights of the Convention. Thou- 
sands of supply men unable to attend 
will be eager for this exact account of 
what went on. They will “attend” 
the Convention in print in the editor- 
ial pages of Mill Supplies’ June Conven- 
tion Report Issue. 


Rarely can a publication offer its 
advertisers such interested readership. 
Here is an invaluable opportunity for 
manufacturers of industrial equipment, 
tools and supplies to promote the mer- 
its of their products among distrib- 
utors. The Convention Report Issue 
of Mill Supplies is considered one of 
the top advertising opportunities 
among manufacturers who sell their 
products through industrial supply 
distributors. 


Use the June Convention Report Is- 
sue to clinch an added interest in the 
sales opportunities offered by your 
products—to further your distribu- 
torship relationship—to develop great- 
er sales volume through distributors. 
Advertising forms close May 1st. 


For further information write MILL 
SUPPLIES, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. 
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A.B.C. or C.0.A.? 
Controlled or Net-Paid? 


fre these questions puzzling you? 












doe . 


net paid ABC. circulation 
prove a publication’s readership ? 











is there greater doubt of reader- 
ship of CCA-controlled  circula- 


, 


tion papers 


These, and many similar questions, 





are discussed in straight-forward 
fashion in this new booklet. “Facts of 
Industrial Publishing.” 














{sk for this booklet 


~ not har £e 







HOSTS—Members of Central Ohio Industrial Marketers attended the two-day Industrial 
Advertising Conference held recently in Columbus. This group worked with Dr. Kenneth 
Dameron and Ohio State University in planning the conference and serving as co-hosts. Sack 

























pat row: W. H. Kight, Kight Advertising Company: M. L. Mullay and W. T. Burgess, Mumm, Mul- 
_ lay, Nichols Advertising Agency: G. C. Baker, Ruby Chemicai Company; W. A. Arter, Byer aid 
Bowman Advertising Agency; K. O. Dinsmore, Construction Digest: H. G. Mumm, 38uiicing 
‘ “ Supply News; front row: Leo Cerstact. American Ceramic Society: Gus K. Bowman, Byer and 
’ Bowman; L. H. McReynolds, Jetrev Mrq. Company, and John Stover, John Stover Company. 
FACTS : 
o erat [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138] entation Outline, adopted by the As- 
fe T 
H inDUS NIAA N sociation late in 1946. 
PUBLISHING ews The award will be presented to the 
an ad and a letter, Mr. Sawin pointed winning publication at the NIAA Na 
plas P out that a good letter is only as long tional Conference, in Baltimore next 
jillle Vlory ¢ . : ; : eit te 
as necessary, it is uniform in appear- June. In addition to the certificate 
“The 4 » mt -_ net > 
adverttsione | ance with straight lines, easily read of award, all publications presenting 
Ee 4 type, simple but distinctive heads, and their sales stories according to the 
Didn't t 
tee tet Pld” is produced on suitable paper stock. Outline will find them displayed at 
hi Many ads, said Mr. Sawin, use dis- the conference. 
y The idea of an annual award cam 








torted layout with pictures and copy 


J ° - . ITA / ) . > e reS< 
set at extreme angles, use a jungle of from the NIAA Publishers Sales Pres 








entation Outline committee, headed 





type sizes and faces, and distract the 





, > T rc} lcing 
\ kiTTEN by a business paper publisher | eye from important copy through mis- by H. von P. Thomas, merchandising 
* . ‘ 





manager, Bussman Manutacturing 








from more-than-25-years’ experience use of color. 
*o 0 sides of os , s e Comp: St. yUIS a recent report 
n both le the fence the di I have noticed important messages mpany, St Le uls, 1n a recen f 
cussion “minces no words.” It penetrates Oo » boar ) rectors of NIAA. 
= a printed in black ink on dark blue : the rd of direct rs of 
to the facts most important to buyers of To be included in competition tor 





backgrounds. Most industrial pur- 





industrial advertising the 1948 award are several business 





chase rs, the men W ho approve appro- 





publications which already have com- 








You may disagree . . . it may “rile” you priations, are forty or older. Their 
but you won't lay it down until you eyes don’t take easily to punishment; piled their sales presentations accord- 
have finished reading it many can’t even see black or dark ing to the NIAA Outline. 
. > > _ ' > ITA J Pipb- 
blue, let alone read the message. Dis- Other members of the NIAA Put 


Discussion covers such additional points as 





lishers Sales Presentation Committee 






(a) what do “renewal %’s” really mean? torted, hard to read, poorly written 









” who have been cooperating in the 
(bh) why must CCA papers pay far higher ads are just lost motion. e been - pe g 
| work include A. Neher, sales promo- 
postal rates c) how do net-paid papers | 
2 ’ } . t ver » ‘lectnic €C om- 
claim “non-paying” readers e NIAA Sales Presentation tion manager, Centurv Electric 






pany; Oakleigh R. French, president, 





Annual Award Announced 













Just off the press available to industrial N | Ind I Ad , and K. J. Bayer, account executive, 
advertisers an eir agencies. arge ational Industrial Advertisers As- . ee 
advertisers and theit re No charge, “4 , sania wate Oakleigh R. French and Associates, 
of course. Just ask for “Facts of Indus sociation will grant an annual award . 
at a ‘ all of St. Louis. 
trial Publishing to business publications for the best - 
presentation of their sales story, it Ward Appointed Sales Manaas 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY has been announc ed by W. I ane Witt, Rich ird M Ward, formerly Ip 
735 North Michigan Ave. president and general -manager of - ail “5 Cleveland offic 
. , _ : Graw-Hill, has been appointed 
Chicago || NIAA. The award will be granted ceagge ye a 
‘ ing sales manager of Technica 
New York Cleveland Detroit for material prepared in accordance ing Company, publishers of Pla g 
Los Angeles Rochester Dallas with the NIAA Publishers Sales Pres- neering and Power Generation 
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DETAILED 
FERENCE DATA 


[MDUS RIAL MARKETING’S 

industrial 
MARKET 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS EMBLEM .. . 


. in the advertisement of a business 
publication, 
MARKET DATA BOOK for detailed facts 
on the publication's editorial services, 
circulation, influence, market studies, etc. 
—and, filed adjacent, as compiled by 
Industrial Marketing, complete data on 
the market it serves. 


look in the INDUSTRIAL 




















FULL DATA ON THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE IN THE 1948 EDITION 


Canadian mnateigppation Journal 
Candy Buyers’ Directory 

Candy Merchandising 

Canner, The 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Corp 


Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry e 
Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Industries 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Chilton Co., Inc. 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Cleaning & Laundry World 

Cleworth Publishing Co. 

Clissold Publishing Co. 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Concrete Products 

Conover-Mast Publications 
Construction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Constructioneer 

Construction News Monthly 

Cosgrove’s Magazine 

Die Castings 

Diesel] Power and Diesel 
Transportation 

Diesel Progress 

Diese! Publications, Inc. 

Distribution Age 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Directory 

Dixie Contractor 

Dodge Corp.. F. 

Domestic Engineer ing 

Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 

Drilling 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Dun's Review 

El Automovil Americano 

El Exportador Americano 

El Farmaceutico 

El Hospital 

Electrical Buyer’s Reference 

Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 


Electricity on the Farm 
Magazine 

Electric Light & Power 

Engir ring & Mining Journal 

Exportador Americano 

Export Business Publications 

Factory Management & 
Maintenance 

Farm plement News 

Fire |} ineering 

Fleet vner 

Flow 

Flow ectory, The 

Food istries 

Food | stries Catalogs 
Food cer, The 






Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Fritz Publications, Inc. 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gage Publishing Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 

Golfdom 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 

Heating Publishers, Inc. 

Heating & Ventilating 

Hide & Leather & Shoes 

Hospital Management 

Ice and Refrigeration 

Ice Cream Review 

Implement & Tractor 

Implement Record 

India Rubber World 

Industria y Soldadura 

Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Finishing 

Industrial Heating 

Industrial Marketing 

Industrial Press 

Industrial Publications, Inc. 

Industrial Publishing Co. 

Industry & Power 

Industry & Welding 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Inland Printer, The 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 
The 

Institutions Catalog Directory 

Institutions Magazine 

IRE Yearbook 

Johnston Export Publishing Co. 

Journal of American Water 
Works Ass'n. ' 

Keeney Publishing Co. 

Keller Publishing Co. 

Kenfield-Davis Publ. Co. 

Ladle, The 

Locker Plants and Frosted 
Foods 

Machinery 

Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner, The 

Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publ. Co., 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturers Record Publ. Co. 

Marine Catalog and Buyers’ 
Directory 

Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 

Marine News 

Mass Transportation 

Materials & Methods 

McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 

McGraw-Hill Digest 

McGraw-Hill International Corp. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Industry Publishing Co. 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 


a 








Mid-West Contractor 

Milk Dealer, The 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Mining Catalogs 

Mississippi Valley Contractor 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Motion Picture Herald 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Business Publications, 
Ltd. 

National Butter and Cheese 
Journal 

National Milk Publ. Co., Inc. 

National Miller Publications 

National Provisioner 

New England Construction 

Nickerson & Collins Co. 

Occupational Hazards 

Office Appliance Co., The 

Office Appliances 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

Operating Engineer 

Organic Finishing 

Packaging Parade 

Palmerton Publ. Co., Inc. 

Panamerican Publishing Co. 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Paper Industry and Paper World, 


The 
Paper Mill News 
Petroleum Engineer, The 
Pharmacy International 
Pit & Quarry 
Pit and Quarry Handbook 
Plant Engineering 
Plant Purchasing Directory 
Plastics Buyer, The 
Plastics World 
Plumbing and Heating Business 
Plumbing and Heating Journal 
Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesaler 
Powet 
Power Generation 
Powers’ Road and Street 
Catalog 
Practical Builder 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
Product Design & Development 
Product Engineering 
Production Engineering & 
Management 
Product News 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works Magazine 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
Canada 
Purchasing 
Qualified Contractor 
Quigley Publications 
Railway Age 








Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refrigeration Industry, The 

Reinhold Publ. Co. 

Revista de Comercio 

Revista Diesel 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Roofing Year Book 

Rubber Age, The 

Rubber Red Book 

Scott-Choate Publ. Co. 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Screw Machine Publ. Co., Inc. 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Shop 

Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp. 

Slocum Publishing Co. 

Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine, The 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Lumber Journal and 
Building Material Dealer 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturer 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Surplus Record 

Sweet’s File, Architectural, 
Builders Engineering 

Sweet's File, Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet’s File, Process Industries 

Sweet’s File, Product Designers 

Taxicab Industry, The 

Technical Publishing Co. 

Telephone Engineer and 
Management 

Telephone Engineer Publ. Corp. 

Texas Contractor 

Textile Catalogs 

Textile Industries 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Co. 

Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 

Trafic World 

United Roofer 

Urner-Barry Co. 

Vance Publishing Co. 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood 

Wood Products 

World Ports 

World’s Business & Guia 

Yachting 

Yachting Publishing Corp. 
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Letters to the Editor 
Want Their Copy Chased 


We have read arti- 


118] 


To the Eprror: 
cle “What to Put in your Catalog— 
and How” with great interest. 

We particularly like the analysis of 
catalogs in “Sweets,” and would very 
much appreciate “The Copy Chasers” 
going over our catalog, which is a 
reprint of the Sweets insert, and giv- 
ing us a frank statement as to their 
appraisal of it, particularly with ref- 
erence to the six factors of catalog 
design. 

A copy of our Catalog C-48 is en- 
closed, and we will sincerely thank you 
for any comments—favorable or other- 
wise—which may be offered.—Gus 
H. Hess, sales manager, Armstrong- 


Blum Mfg 


Company, Chicago. 


Readers Ask for Reprints 
of Repeat Ad Study 


To the Eprror: I have read with 
1 great deal of interest the summary 
of the Repeat Ad Study. We 


so impressed that we have made ar 


were 


rangements to obtain the complete 
report. 

It occurred to me that many of 
this agency’s clients and friends will, 
no doubt, be greatly interested in this 
study. I, therefore, wonder if it 
would be possible for us to purchase 
a quantity of the reprints of this study. 
—MARSHALL L. SIMONSON, vice 
president, Lewis Advertising Agency, 


Newark, N. J. 


Predictions Bolstered 

To the Eprror: We were very much 
interested in your article in the Jan- 
uary issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and your conclusions that the trend 
in 1948 should be toward balance in 
your six significant ratios. 

We have been particularly inter- 
ested in the relationship between Gross 


National 


of Producer’s 


Product and its component 
Durable 


since we have found that our own busi- 


Equipment, 


ness has followed the Producer’s Dur- 


able Equipment curve very closely. 
Your data tends to strengthen our be- 
lief that Producer’s Durable Equip- 
ment will move towards a much more 
nearly “normal” relationship with the 
Gross National Product during 1948. 
—Donatp D. Garters, Dodge Manu- 
facturing Michawaka, 


Ind. 
144 
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a Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness Eee 
Yes, for the clear brilliance that | jigs 
makes fine printing sparkle, look bigs 
at Levelcoat.* Beautiful Levelcoat ’ 
printing papers have body bright- LAE 
ness, bred in the fiber itself. And f a 
surface luster born of clays as 
smooth and white as swan’s down! 
Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 
See it— feel it! Let your eyes and 
your fingers tell you how much 
smoother Levelcoat is. Here is an 
unusually fine coated paper. For 
Levelcoat is surfaced by a precision- 
controlled process ... to give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift! 
Look at Levelcoat.. . 
for printability 
To pressmen, Levelcoat printability 
, means beautiful, dependable per- 
formance, run after run. To adver- 
tisers it is an assurance that the 
most carefully wrought effects will 
‘ : Levelcoat* printing papers are 
come faithfully through the presses made in these grades: Trufectt, 
~ subtly, glowingly alive! Kimfectt, Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
lucleoat ; 
PAY. 
| oh com PRINTING PAPERS) vs = 
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K ar ceve 
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News That Is Local... Bid Information 
That Is Vital ...Plus More and More 


News Pictures 
Assurws More Intense Readership 


In addition to local news 
of the industry, and vital 
bid information — without 
which present day con- 
tractors, engineers, archi- 
tects, and public officials 
do not attempt to operate 
in a highly competitive 
market, CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY pub- 
lishes numerous action pic- 
tures of machinery working 
on current construction 
projects throughout the 
area. These pictures, along 
with facts about the pro- 
ject, make for more intense 
readership . . . resulting in 
more advertising potency. 




















Now In Our 15th Year of Serving 
the Construction Industry Through- 
out the Lower Mississippi Valley. 






















CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern missoors, |“ | ; 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, ; (| 



















Mississippi and Lovisiana 






LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


















For Basic Information On Industrial and Trade 
Markets—and the Publications Which Serve Them 






. see the 556 pages of data covering 86 
primary markets—specifications, rates and 
circulations of the 2,100 business papers 
serving U.S. and Canadian industry—and 
the factual presentations of over 200 lead- 
ing publishing organizations...in your 1948 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 
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Technical Service 


service operators. Crossing indu try 
boundaries is a good one, however, be- 
cause it is frequently possible to |or- 
row a technique from one side to use 
on the other. 


Versatile Personnel Needed 
_ There are several requirements for 
the type of personnel needed in tech- 
nical service work. Obviously a good 
technical background is required, but 
it must be complemented with an 
ability to write and speak well. Fre- 
quently a highly trained technical 
man has difficulty “talking down” to 
the level of a layman. In service work 
it is essential that he be able to do this. 
The technical service man should 
be able to sell as the direct salesman, 
and frequently an interchange of man- 
power between the two staffs is not 
uncommon. Like the salesman, the 
technical service man must be in- 
genious, persistant, and “well-met.” 
He must have more than a simple 
familiarity with the technical and 
business activities of the company, and 
must be so readily accepted in the 
laboratory that he is welcomed there 
and not looked upon as a nuisance. 


On the other side of the picture, 
he must possess the ability to think 
commercially. My own group is 
unique in including a yopng lady 
among its chemists. I indicate the 
sex because it is an essential factor 
in the makeup of our team. Although 
I am sure that our customers would 
enjoy having this young lady visit 
them, it would hardly be conventional, 
and therefore she stays at home. This 
means that she is always available 
when information is needed, and 
because of her constant attention: to 
the job, she is better informed on our 
data than any of the rest of the staff. 
Since she is a personable individual, 
she has the ability to placate the irate 
salesmen when they don’t think they 
are getting sufficient service. 


Too Much Service Spoils Customers 


One of the most important points 


to remember is that great harm can 
come from giving too much service 0 
the customer. If the consumer 0 
your raw materials leans too ivily 
upon you for aid in adapti: the 
materials to his processes, it un- 
likely that he will ever becon fully 
aware of their potentialities This 

ities 


means that he will miss oppo: 
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for exploitation, and even worse, may 
mis:pply them. 
some cases, a manufacturer will 
to operate without a technical 
depending entirely upon advice 
his raw material suppliers and 
recipes they list in their service 

uals. This may work during a 

’s market, but the return of 
npetition 1s more than apt to lead 
bankruptcy. The customer who 

an over-obliging supplier may 
advantage of the situation, and 

o, will certainly hamper the reg- 

work of his supplier’s laboratory. 
Establish Confidence 

In sales work it is of the utmost 
importance that the selling group 
have the complete confidence of the 
customer. There is nothing more ag- 
egravating than sitting in a customer’s 
reception lobby trying to solve his 
problem by making suggestions and 
then waiting while the customer goes 
into his factory to try them. To 
accomplish his purpose the supplier 
must previously have established com- 
plete confidence that he will not re- 
veal to other customers what he sees 
during his visits. 

Another problem in confidences is 
presented by formulators who make 
a simple modification in your material 
and then resell it. Unless the formula- 
tors are convinced that you will not 
cut behind their backs in an attempt 
to sell their customers direct, they 
will not spend much time trying your 
products. Fortunately, the more en- 
lightened formulators don’t base their 
business on operations in which they 
are not making a real contribution 
in return for their fee. 

I technical service man is the 
bri between the marketplace and 
the laboratory. Through the medium 
of ideas, he serves both his company 

ts customers, and in so doing, 


himself. 


ates of Remington Agency 
se Company from Estate 
B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
idvertising agency, has been pur 
the estate of the late Wil 
Remington, founder and owner 


Dec 6, 1947, by three ot his 


w board consists of Sture H 
resident; Herbert F. King, execu- 
president, and Elsie R. Strout, 
The change in ownership and 
nt follows the wishes of Mr. 
ho asked that his agency be 
inder the control and man 
the three peopl who helped 
the company. 
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PLAY scores again.... 


in basketball, the PIVOT is the KEY-man. He is fed the ball 
for the scoring shot, — or for a pass-off to his team-mates for 
the score. In the construction markets, the CIVIL ENGINEER is 
the PIVOT or KEY-man. He may directly control procurement of 
equipment and materials, — or specify ‘the type and make to 
be used. 

The way to score in the construction markets is by convincing 
the CIVIL ENGINEER; sell him through his own publication, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Over 21,000 Civil Engineers read CIVIL ENGINEERING 


CIVIL ENGINEERING covers every construction market. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y 














were 





Good publication printing isn'ta formly top quality. 






matter of luck. It calls for the use WNU has used this recipe for 
of proven “recipes.” Here’s one, years and years. Which explains 
for example, that never fails: why a publication printed at WNU 





Take some first class equipment, invariably has the “appetite appeal” 
add a generous amount of modern _ that publishers smack their lips over. 








facilities, then mix well with a full May we tell you more? A word 
measure of alert, experienced man- from you, either by letter or phone, 
power. will bring a representative when- 





The result, you'll find, is uni- ever you say. 






WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 
(ii) NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM copy MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
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The SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


“Ditch-Digging’ Advertising— 







That Sells by Helping People Buy~ s Read by sence coal mer 






chants — more coal sales 





executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 





How We Put 
*DITCH-DIGGING” 









; publication. 

ADVERTISING sieaniine 
to Work . Manhattan Bldg. 

“sf ; NEW YORK 
: Whitehall Bldg. 

5 nol 
7s Sn Soa For over 60 years the leading 
The Schuyler Hopper Co. Phone. Lexington 2-17 journal of the coal industry 









12 EAST 41ST STREET « 























Emblem 





identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
its related, yet sharply defined publications, every factor in the 
marketing, advertising and merchandising phases of business 


may be reached. 
ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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How Dumb Are They 


intelligence goes just about as {ir as 
his interest takes him? If he’s just 
not interested—or in the mariet— 
there isn’t anyway you can help him 
get it. All your one syllable words 
notwithstanding. Just cdnsider their 
hobbies, for instance. These high 
school grads and non-com college men 
you’re selling so short have a slew of 
them — radio, television, aviation, 
botany, even electronics and amateur 
designing, to name a few. Don’t think 
for a sec they don’t understand these 
things! And where do they get their 
information? From technical maga- 
zines—and they read a lot of them. 
Just take a look at any subscribers’ 
list of these publications to find out 
what these fellows are doing after 
they close up the store for the night. 
And they understand them, too—al- 
though chances are we might have to 
take an extra look. They’ll unscramble 
the jaw-breakingest verbiage you ever 
ran across to put an FM hook-up tw- 
gether—or if it’s something they really 
want to know about. All right, so 
get their interest in the headline, a 
pretty factual headline, then tell them 
what you want them to know, wsing 
the words that best and most ap pro- 
priately describe what you mean. And 
don’t worry. They'll get it!” 

“Yeah? Who conferred the dis- 
tinction of expert on you?” The chief 
took his feet off my desk top. 

I knew I shouldn’t say it—so I 
said it anyway. 

“Haven’t you caught on yet? I used 


to manage one of those stores!” 


McGraw-Hill Shifts Executives 
H. E. Hilty was recently 
director of sales training of the 
Hill Publishing Company, and nager 
of its Classified Advertising department 
effective March 1 Mr. Hilty, 
sales manager of Factory Managen 
Maintenance, has been with McGraw Hill 
since 1930. John Weidig, associated with 
McGraw-Hill for more than 50 years, & 
comes assistant to the manager lass 
fied advertising, while H. R.° Mathias has 
been named sales manager ot tor) 
R. W. Davis, sales manager ot 
log service division, has beer 


\4-Graw 


assistant manager of Engine J 
Mining Journal and Coal Age t ceed 
Mr. Mathias 


Kaufman Joins Ross Roy . 

J. J. Kaufman, formerly of Fi Body 
Division of General Motors Corporation, 
has joined the public relations ‘taf o 
Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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AMA Committee Issues 
industrial Marketing 


Bibliography 
TWENTY-FOUR - PAGE bibli- 


f& ography on all phases of indus- 
trial marketing and purchasing has 
been released by the Committee on the 
Teaching of Industrial Marketing of 
the American Marketing Association. 
Consisting of two sections—an “In- 
dustrial Marketing Bibliography” pre- 
pared by I rank G. Coolsen and Charles 
§ Goodman, and an “Industrial Pur- 
chasing Bibliography’ , 
publication _ lists 


compiled by G. 
N. Davisson—the 
useful books and articles published 
since 1928. 

For convenience, the subject of in- 
dustrial marketing is broken down 
into eleven topics, under which the 
appropriate references are grouped. 
Typical aspects considered are “Buy- 
ing Motives in Industrial Marketing,” 
“Product Analysis and Development,” 
“Advertising to Industrial Users and 
Distributors,” and “Price and Credit 
Policies.” Sales promotion, market an- 
alysis, and export selling are among 
the other fields covered in the text- 


book s ind periodicals listed. 
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Diverse Markets 


is used, and the various copy electros 
are fitted in the finger holes. In an- 
other, the basic artwork is a black- 


board mortised to receive the copy 


electros which, of course, are directed 
to a particular industry. Each ad 
appears in five publications with four 
switc! in text, at a total cost of 
little more than the original ad. 


Results AND Economy 





The results reported by these ad- 
vertisers indicate that these economies 
were effected with no noticeable de- 
cline ffectiveness. All three cam- 
Paigns are currently running with 
above rage success. The Acheson 
schedu for example, is in its third 
year without change in basic theme, 
while Kemp program is in its sec- 
ond y with no changes in copy 
‘pproac , contemplated. 

Everyone knows that production 
shortcy save money; these three ad- 
Vertisers have also found that ingen- 
us use of these devices can also be 


a shortcot to sales. 
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True creative lithography starts with the 


Mf a 





it’s breathed upon by the successive skills 

of lithographic thinkers, planners, crafts- 

men...emerges a living, vibrant force for 

influencing sales. 

Creative lithography achieves results. 

Haynes C/EA7ES lithography... 
Alois az yvignen “KE Ce ue wih 
Majo Tani” gowe ~ cb” onto 
Creme Limopegetes “ioe — 
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WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” telis the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 





to the 
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POULTRY INDUSTR MARK T 


POULTRY supply deale: 


Pioneer Business Paper Serving The 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
1230 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Minos 
Write on Business Letterhead For Morket Dato Folder 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS *« PAPERS * MAGAZINES 


314 So Federal St. Cheago 4 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


1 When the product you are advertis- 
_ =* ing has to do with the design, mix- 
ing, transporting, handling, rming 
placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 
precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 
concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 











The contractor who does concrete 
* construction work; 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
* tlon that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all thtee. 
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Write es | for complete informa- 
=a fion and latest circulation figures 





CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
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Restaurant Industry 
Shows Peak Interest In 
Mechanical Equipment 
URRENT 
A number of commercial and indus- 
lunch- 


estimates place the 


trial restaurants, cafeterias, 
rooms, lunch counters and refreshment 
stands at 206,850. They did a total 
business of almost $7'% billion in 
1947,—about 214° below the 1946 
sales volume. 

The top crust of the 
represented by about 48,000 leading 
that do 75% of the 


market is 


establishments 
total restaurant business or roughly 
$5'4 billion, an average in excess of 
$115,000 per establishment. 

The above classifications, however, 
do not include drinking places, eating 
facilities in hotels, clubs, and hospitals, 
taverns, bars, soda fountains, schools 
and institutions. 

If these were added, the total num- 
ber of eating and drinking establish- 
ments which came under the U. S. 
Rationing Program, would reach 525,- 
000 with the following breakdown: 


Restaurants 


Cafeterias 10,500 
Night clubs 2,200 
Taverns or bars 24,800 
Tea rooms , 4,400 
With bar or soda foun- 
tain , 136,600 
Without bar or soda 
fountain .. 131,500 
Total 310,000 
Hotels 
With bar or soda foun- 
tain 7,700 
Without bar or soda 
fountain 7,400 
Total oe ee 15,100 
Boarding houses .. ei 8,900 
Church organizations : 32,000 
Clubs and lodges 31,800 
Drug stores - ; 31,500 
DE sccsvaueewe 8,500 
Ice cream parlors. -.eee 10,000 
Industrial restaurants : 28,000 


Institutions of involuntary 
confinement . TT 
Miscellaneous eating estab- 
NE cocccscone . 2,100 


000 


School lunch rooms 11.600 
Summer camps, etc. ... 3,500 
U.S.0O., Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army . 5.000 
Total 199.900 


Grand total 25.000 


For the first time since 1942, the 
restaurant business had a gradual re- 
cession in patronage last year. It was 
most heavily felt by the dine-and- 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors, 
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In general, however, the 


dance places. 


majority of restaurants have main- 
tained or surpassed their 1946 sales 
volume because increases in nenu 
prices made up for the decline in the 
number of 


Five years of equipment shortages 


customers. 


and construction restrictions, plus the 
added wear and tear the equipment 
received through years of unprece- 
dented capacity business, left restau- 
rants in poor physical condition at 
war’s end. By 1947, gradual avail- 
ability of equipment and supplies has 
brought about a— 

(1) marked restau- 


rant chains, and 


expansion ol 


(2) a concentrated effort to re- 


habilitate and modernize commercial 
eating establishments. 

Added to the postwar necessity of 
replacing worn out equipment is the 
accepted practice by progressive op- 
erators to completely redecorate, and 
often entirely re-equip their res- 
taurants at least every 10 years. But 
heavy duty 


and other 


many manufacturers of 
equipment, china, 
critical restaurant supplies have so 
far not been able to meet the heavy 
demands adequately. The bulk of 
restaurant rehabilitation, 
therefore, still lies ahead. 

With rising raw food prices and 
restaurant labor costs up more than 
100° over the prewar levels, the busi- 
ness is Operating on a constantly nar- 


silver 


postwar 


rowing profit margin. To stay im 
business, forced to 
streamline their production methods, 
install more labor saving devices, and 
adopt machinery that tends to raise 
productivity. At no time in history 
has the restaurant man been so keenly 
interested pment. 
By the same token, never before have 


Operators are 


in mechanical equ 


design engineers worked so intensely 
on heavy duty kitchen equipment. 
The war years have brought on 
stringent sanitation laws. vy, la 
bor-saving dish-washing chines 
must replace many prewa 1odels 
that no longer meet sanit law 
{ aif 


specifications. Refrigeratior 






fac 


equ 
tro 
spli 
leat 





conditioning, modern lighting, attrac- 
tive store fronts and elaborate interiors 
are receiving much attention. Con- 
vever belts and other mechanical de- 
vices that have long been used in pro- 
duction line plants are finding their 
way into restaurant kitchens. 

To attract a higher type of worker, 
restaurant operators must lean back- 
ward to make working conditions 
easier and more pleasant for them. To 
bring in the customers, store fronts 
and interiors must be compelling. To 
stay in business, food must be good, at 
prices that will show an adequate 
profit. 

But food production methods may 
not undergo as rapid and drastic a 
change as manufactufers of deep 
freezing and electronic cooking equip- 
ment would like to see. Both, pre- 
cooked frozen meals and electronic 
cooking are in their experimental 
stages, and the progress has been com- 
paratively slow for many reasons. Few 
restaurants have been able to buy the 
necessary equipment. Few have the 
facilities to process and store pre- 
cooked frozen meals. Fewer still are 
equipped to reheat frozen meals, elec- 
tronically or otherwise, in terms of 
split seconds. Much has yet to be 
learned about new preparation meth- 
ods and chemical reactions of certain 
pre-cooked frozen foods. 

Much research and experimenting 
is being done in laboratories. While 
electronic cooking has reached the 
demonstration stage and is used ex- 
perimentally in a handful of restau- 
rants, it is still a matter of conjecture 
how soon it will replace the conven- 
tional range and oven in commercial 
eating places. 

The immediate problems facing the 
nation’s restaurant men, are labor 
saving mechanization, physical rehabil- 
tation and operating cost-cutting 
measures to save the business from the 
wrong side of the ledger—WaALTER 
O. VorcELe, Editor, Restaurant Man- 


42em: 


Byoir Retains Agency 
for Tile Ad Campaign 
Carl Byoir & Associates, New York 


Public itions counsellors, has retained 
Fuller & Smith & Ross for a $50,000 ad- 
Vertising campaign for the Tile Council 
<4 I -a, comprised of manufacturers 
W20 proJuce 93% of the nation’s ceramic 
ran wall tile 
‘ The npaign will be directed to home 
lugers, architects, engineers, building 
ontract and other specifiers of clay 


+ 
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Milk Plant 


‘ Monthly 


Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY’s advertisers 
and their agency executives are not Philanthropists 

when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
orders for space are so based it is easy.to see that MILK 


PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 


Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
years . . . some since 1914 . . . Such popularity. merits 


your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
“Bring Home the Bacon” for YOU. 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929. 


FOR DETAILED 
mepeg ence DATA 
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327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 DATA BOOK 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO SALES? 
CHART-FACTS SALES TRENDS brings you 75 


charts each month covering sales of all major 


industries. 


$15 a year Literature available 


CHART-FACTS, 154 Nassau Street, N.Y.C. 7, N. Y. 
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most interesting topic in 
the world — easiest and 
quickest read in a tabloid 
paper. 


= 
PLASTICS WORLD carries 


live news about new plastics 
products, new plastics appli- 
cation, new equipment and 
machinery for the plastics in- 
dustry. 


All advertising next to edi- 
torial. Standard 7 x 10 is now 
accepted, 


es 
Circulation ............ 27,000 
Pass-on readership, 
estimated .......... 43,000 
# 
Write for FACTS and sample 
copy TODAY. 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York !7, N. Y. 

Chicago—Cleveland—Los Angeles— 
San Francisco 


Holes ore being punched 
all over the oil-rich Rocky 
Mountain Empire—on both 
sides of the Continental 
Divide. To cover the West's 


most active oil fields... 


af Advertise Ab 


Oe besa 


Ves Magazine for Western Oil Mer 
EQUITABLE BLDG., DENVER 2, COLO. 
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Producing Business Film 
and the method by which they were 
derived, must be carefully explained 
to the writer of the film. 


Assuming that a competent writer 
has been selected either through the 
film producer or an agency, heed his 
advice on production matters and 
check him carefully on technical de- 
tails involving your firm. Remember 
that the writer has a dual responsi- 
bility. He wants to please you and 
at the same time turn out a good 
script. Doing both simultaneously is 
sometimes made dificult by manage- 
ment, particularly if there is uncer- 
tainty as to the purposes of the film 
and the means of achieving them. 


Although it cannot be definitely 
determined what a film will cost until 
the script is approved, give the writer 
some idea as to the amount available 
for production. He can then exclude 
certain scenes or methods of photog- 
raphy which he knows would run the 
cost over the budget. A competent 
writer will determine the limits of 
marginal utility and chop off expendi- 
tures as soon as the intended job has 
been done in a satisfactory manner. 


It may be desirable to use a story 


board. This is a sketch dramatization 
of each scene, used by many producers. 
Because scripts are hard for laymen to 
read, with their parallel columns of 
action on the one side and narration 
or dialogue and music on the other, 
a story board assures that all parties 
involved are thinking alike. You pay 
for a story board if you use it. It 
is either an extra charge or is included 
in the lump sum cost. 

The writer will appear at the second 
script conference with either a synop- 
sis Or treatment, which details, almost 
scene for scene, just how he suggests 
handling the film. This may amount 
to a rough draft of the script. The 
number of succeeding conferences 
depend equally on the skill of the 
writer and how well the film commit- 
tee organized itself, determined the 
firm’s needs and explained them to the 
writer. 

Once the script is approved, pro- 
duction may begin. If scripting was 
done by an independent writer or 
agency, copies may be sent out for 
bids. If the writer was a member of 
a film producer’s staff, work will be- 
gin without further action on man- 
agement’s part. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Customers for New Ideas 
that the manufacturer be intimately 
acqu nted with changing techniques, 
and observe through his sales repre- 
sentative these changing requirements 
of his market. But in many other 
indu tries, close contact with the cus- 
tomer via the sales department 1s dif - 
salesman 


ficult to maintain. The 


might have no opportunity to get 


ee 


by 
the purchasing agent,” or the product 
might not be sold directly. The man- 
ufacturer might not even know ex- 
actly who uses his products, for what 


and why. Furthermore, not all sales- 


men have the ability or are even sup- 
posed to gather the kind of informa- 
tion which indicates new opportunities 
for products other than those they are 
supposed to sell. 

What, then, are the requirements 
for the person or organization carry- 
ing out this kind of user research? 
He must be qualified to understand 
what he is looking at, and under- 
stand technical language and princi- 
ples—in brief, he should possess 
broad engineering training and some 
practical ‘“‘shop” experience. How- 
ever, the principal requirement for the 
job is an open mind, ability to observe, 
and inquisitiveness. 

The technique employed in this kind 
of user research is simple. There are 
many sources of information open to 
the investigator who looks for new 
products Personal interviews with 
the men on the job—from Joe the 
mechanic to the chief engineer and the 
plant manager—supply a wealth of 
detail on practices, opinions and ideas. 
Time and cost studies of individual 
oper ms may help to put the finger 
on t most promising opportunities 
for ngs Comparison of practices 
and tools in different shops making 
similar or related products might call 
the o vers’ attention to possible im 
prov its. Statistical data available 


from private and public sources, 
hnal| 1y supplement and help to 
project the findings made in the field. 

Conceiving, developing and design- 
ng jy own new products offers 
sreat intages. There are less out- 
side I 
alties 
with 


not fit 


ferences, less need for roy- 
pay, no obligation to work 
nventor who perhaps does 


» the manufacturer’s organ- 


IZation And, most important, if the 


idea t 
the ne 


are su 


e new product springs from 
of the market itself—you 


to manutacture 1 product 
that wil! sell. 
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Weite por samples PTT 4 guotations 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 





HELP WANTED EDITOR AND AD- 
VERTISING ASSISTANT to plan, write 
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é Fx ent t nit Aad 
Box 409, Industrial Marketing, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Hlinois. 
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Mailing List for Sale 


Addressograph plate list of 45,000 active, 
industrial accounts including type B 


frames and cabinet. Inquire 


Box 410, Industrial Marketing 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








PRINTED CELLOPHANE 


Colorful - Self Adhésive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire tegminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE - YORK, PA. 





PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Issued Every Other Month 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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8. Tips On Space Buying 
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OAD 


J 

You Can’t Take it With You! 

Results are what t to this space Ouyer 

He has bee ‘ ; ertain put stion for 

years and thinks he is st setting them. T 

nen? suggest trying another one is 
o$¢ y 

i ; } t this type 

$ea-r led g You realize that put 


f years: that 
jetting the 


+ oa 


sf s nNQe ve » per j 
the y way he sure you're 


best results for y expenditure 


stantly st ; + narket snd put ations 
} 

? you studied the Water and Sewage mar 
ket today y i find WATER & SEWAGE 
Ww RKS rr y publi st that overs 
both of these tilities. You w 1 find that 
; j st pages f editorial materia 
nad pada ' sdvertising re nstantiy 


reas 


For All the Facts—Write or Call Mr. Cocker 
Ask for Media File Folder 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 


Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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Textbook Manual 


turned out) that such a book, al- 
though slanted directly at the mainte- 
nance man, would appeal also to the 
engineer. 

D. A. Cameron, our industrial sales 
manager, one of his assistants, H. M. 
Reese, and myself, closeted ourselves 
in a hideaway to evade telephone calls 
and other interruptions and set to 
Several such sessions were re- 
quired. After considerable rewriting, 
we had a rough draft of the text, or- 
ganized in chapters and sections. We 


work. 


made paste-ups or sketches to indicate 
the artwork needed for illustration. 
Then this first copy was checked 
for accuracy and suggested revisions 
by our own sales, engineering, tube 
fabricating and shop maintenance per- 
sonnel and also by outside people who 
might be interested. After minor re- 
finements in the manuscript, and col- 
lection of the photos and final art- 
work, we were ready for the printer. 
In the mechanical production, we 
simplified makeup by designating full 
width spacing for cuts and by utiliz- 
ing blank pages between sections as 
space for notes. This gave us a 76- 
page book. We used a tough but 
colorful paper cover. We didn’t want 
the cost of the book to prohibit its 


widespread distribution. 


Text Gives Complete Coverage 


After a brief preface and listing of 
contents, the book starts out with an 
enumeration of the major advantages 
of metal tubing. Then comes sum- 
marized material on the universal usage 
of tubing and the suitable types of 
tubing for general industrial service. 
The next section deals with an expla- 
nation of tube fittings, both the flared 
and the flareless types. 

“Using the 
It provides ele- 


Chapter II is headed 
Tube Fitter’s Tools.” 
mentary instructions on how to cut, 
burr, flare, seat and bend the tube. 

Chapter III covers “Planning the 
Tubing Circuit.”” Here attention is 
given to laying out the tube line, and 
to selecting materials and sizes of tub- 
ing and fittings in accordance with 
corrosion conditions, flow and velocity 
requirements, pressures and_ service 
conditions and operating temperatures. 
Helpful charts and tables are included. 

Chapter IV, titled “Tubing Up the 
System,” deals with the actual fabrica- 
tion of a typical tubing line as repre- 
sented by our mock-up model. This 






is followed through in detail from the 
placing of the terminal fitting: and 
measuring of the line to the fitt ng of 
the tube and final installation. 

The last chapter is simply a sum- 
mary table of troubles, causes and 
remedies. 

So far as we know, this is the first 
and only book on this particular sub- 
ject matter. It is truly a tube fitters’ 
textbook. The material offered is au- 
thentic. The treatment is non-pro- 
prietary, as mentioned before, by de- 
liberate intent. But most assuredly, 
its advertising and selling potency is 
not lessened by this treatment. 


Distributed at Industrial Shows 


Initial circulation of the book has 
already brought a highly gratifying 
reaction. The manual was first intro- 
duced at the Parker exhibit at the 
1947 Machine Tool Show in Chicago. 
It was featured again in our booth at 
the Chemical Exposition in New York 
in December. At each show, signed re- 
quests for the handbook exceeded the 
thousand mark. 

Many complimentary comments on 
the book have been received. We have 
had requests for permission to quote 
excerpts. The book has been reviewed 
in numerous business and industrial 
publications. Requests for copies are 
pouring in from industrial companies 
everywhere, and from librarians and 
instructors in universities, technical 
institutes and trade schools. 


Profitable Sales Followed 


But what about actual sales results? 
What evidence do we have to indicate 
dollars-and-cents returns? The first 
lead produced by the book (mentioned 
at the beginning of this article) was 
from a major manufacturer of special- 
ized machinery, who was just complet- 
ing the design and development of new 
automatic cleaning equipment. 

Bitter a pill as it is for the Parker 
Appliance advertising manag to 
swallow, it seems that this particular 
manufacturer did not know our com- 


pany. At least he did not know that 
Parker Appliance Company is en iged 
in the business of tube fittings and 
fabricated tubing assemblies. That ', 
he didn’t know until our “Tube Fit- 
ters’ Manual” was brought in one 


of his men who had visited the Ma- 


chine Tool Show. Our first reward was 
a sizeable order from an important 

new customer. 
In another case, a mach rool 
with 


builder had a big new mach 
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numerous complicated hydraulic lines 
—and numerous headaches over leak- 
sroblems. Our “Tube Fitters’ 
Manual” prompted him to investigate 


the possibilities of tubing for his cir- 


One other example concerns a big 
production manufacturer. When he 
had had a chance to study our manual, 


he < yntacted us to find out how he 
could obtain several hundred extra 
cop He wanted to distribute them 


toa his maintenance men throughout 
several large plants. Our sales people, 
of course, were quick to follow up, 


and now this manufacturer is standar- 


- 


dizing On our products. 

Needless to say, Our own representa- 
tives and our distributor salesmen have 
been avid students of this textbook. It 
has a sales training value for it pro- 
vides more thorough knowledge of the 


package” they have to sell. Conse- 
quently, the salesman finds that the 
book is a highly useful selling tool in 
his personal contacts with prospective 
customers. 

We feel that this “textbook”’ sells 
our products in three ways—by long- 
range education among the engineers 
and maintenance men, by immediate 
sales from prospects whom it inter- 
ests, and by sales training among our 
own sales force. Any way you look 
at it, that’s a lot of sales dollars com- 
ing from an educational, “non-com- 


mercial”? manual. 


Harry S. Wharen Named Editor 
Of ‘McGraw-Hill Digest" 


Harry S. Wharen, formerly associate 
editor of American Machinist, has been 
appointed editor of the McGraw-Hill 
Dig it was announced recently by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. A 
graduate of Drexel Institute of Technol- 


ogy, Mr. Wharen has been with McGraw- 


Hill two years. Before that, he was 
ass 1 with the AutoCar Company 
worl n the research department on en 
gir lopment, as well as with the 
Frank Institute of Philadelphia and the 
Inte nal Correspondence Schools as 


the shop practice school. He 
erve the Nai y tor three years 


Motion Picture Encylopedia 
Published Soon 

Th lot Picture Production Ency 

new compilation of data per 

film production throughout the 

world the last five years, will be pub- 

“ned The Hollywood Reps rter soon 

Planned for reference use by people 

industry as well as newspaper 


“eview advertising agencies, equip 
t unies and all others having con- 
‘Wit: motion pictures, it will comprise 


e+ 


1,000 pages of indexed data. 
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AND CHOOSE BY 


The National Butter and Cheese 
Journal is the work-room book 


of the industry. 


NBCJ contains more how-to 
articles and work-helps than any 
other butter and cheese publi- 


cation. 


NBCJ has the largest editorial 
in- the - field 


staff and more 
contributors. 


NBCJ annually receives many hundreds 
of inquiries from readers regarding meth- 
ods, materials, equipment, and supplies. 


NBCJ has many subscribers paid in ad- 
vance from 5 to 10 years. 


NBCJ knows what its readers want and 
gives them the kind of information that 
builds up their business and their industry. 


NBCJ is entering its 37th year of produc- 
ing results for readers .. . and advertisers. 


NBCJ publishes more dairy equipment 
and supply advertising than any other 
butter and cheese paper. 
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Heating and Roofing Trades. 
Used year after year by over 200 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
their market well. 
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5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, II. 
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SALES REPRESENTATION 


Sales executives with wide acquaintance 


sales agencies requiring high class sales 


irchasing a well established busi- 


large and small industrial plapts 
svivania and Ohio are seeking 
hnical ability. Would also con- 


this nature. Box 411, Industrial 
ng, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, DL 
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REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 


NOW 
FIRST in Readership 


Over 2,000 reader replies to impartial read- 
ership surveys conducted by two out- 
standing railway supply manufacturers 
definitely prove that more key railroad 
men READ MODERN RAILROADS than 
any other single railway publication. 


sO .. TO COMPLETELY COVER 
THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 
RAILROAD MARKET... 


Raita 


MODERN 
RAILROADS 


Over 20,000 faa} Circulation 
Covers All 3 Buying Influencers 


al User. 


t 
» Approver. 
tses and 


arc 


For Details Write 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





Leads in GROWTH 


BREWERS DIGEST is by far the 
fastest growing publication in 


the Brewing Industry. 


In paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 


past decade. 


Internationally circulated, BREW- 
ERS DIGEST is recognized every- 
where for its authoritative char- 


acter and its editorial influence. 


Write for complete FOR DETAILED 
TA 


information. 


{) 
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MARKET 
DATA BOOK 





. nq Industry 
§ the Brewing 
Paper ¢ 


CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave 





NEW Data 
on Media 


The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 











New Publications 

Master Mechanic—King Publica- 
tions, publishers of Western Industry 
and Western Construction News, will 
issue Master Mechanic ow a quarterly 
March, 1948. The 


magazine will be devoted to problems 


basis beginning 


and methods in the maintenance and 
repair of construction equipment, and 
initial circulation 
Offices are at 503 


Francisco. 


will guarantee an 

of 2,000 readers. 

Market St., San 
Food Handlers and Sellers Digest— 


The American Institute of Sanitary 
Science began publishing this monthly 
magazine in February, 1948. It will 
cover all phases of restaurant man- 
agement with particular emphasis on 
Offices are at 


l OS An- 


food service sanitation. 
2385 Edgewater Terrace, 
geles 26. 
Combine Aviation Publications 
Publications has ac- 
Service 
which will be combined with Aviation 
The final 


issue of Aviation Service as a separate 


Conover-Mast 


quired Aviation magazine, 


Maintenance & Operations. 


publication appeared in February; be- 
ginning with March, 1948, the com- 
bined publications will appear as Avia- 
tion Maintenance & Operations. 
Name Changed 

Pacific Coast Locker 
Food News is now known as Western 
Locker. It is published at 807 Weath- 
erly Building, Portland 14, Ore. 


and Frozen 


“American Egg & Poultry Review” 
New rates now in effect for Amer- 


ican Egg & Poultry Review, published 


g 
byUrner-Barry Company, New York, 
ire: 

6 Times’ 12 Times 
1 page $150 $130 $120 

& page 85 75 70 

i page 50 45 40 

& page 30 27.50 25 


1 Time 
1 


1 


Colors: $30 extra per page for 
standard red, yellow or blue; any other 
celor (page or fraction thereof). $50 
extra; other color (per second page), 
$30 per page extra. 

Closing date for copy is first of 
publication month. Published the 25th 


of each month. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152] 
Producing Business Film 


Firms which have engaged in ex- 
tensive film programs are well aware 
that charges among various producers 
vary greatly; among the reputable 
producers the client generally gets 
what he pays for, however, in the 
form of some extra “dressing-up” of 
the production. 

During the shooting of any scenes 
which involve technical details, it is 
highly advisable to have a qualified 
yuthority from the firm present. Most 
studios insist on it. This expert 
should be instructed to interfere only 
if there is a departure from accepted 
practice, not to make any changes, 
ind to be present principally in an 
advisory capacity. He should be a 
member of the committee who is 
fully acquainted with the script. In 
military parlance, he becomes a liaison 
oficer, on a high staff level. 

The only technical short cuts to the 
production of a satisfactory film con- 
sists of sound decisive action on the 
part of management and the selection 
of a good producer. Financial short 
cuts are attained only by limitation 
to essentials, and in some cases the in- 
clusion of film sequences made by rep- 
resentatives or members of the client’s 
firm 

The inclusion of such “stock”’ se- 
quences is not uncommon in the case 
of, for example, certain heavy imple- 
ment manufacturers whose equipment 
is used in many parts of the country 
or even the world. Excessive travel 


expense of camera crews can be elim- 


inated by this means. 

It must be remembered, particularly 
In 1 case of color films, that such 
pra e may result in some lack of 
uniformity in the finished production 
duc the varying degrees of skill of 
the 1-professional cameramen who 
expo the film. The producer can- 
not npensate for this. 

U the decision is reached that 

4 film will be of value to your busi- 
ness, \ecide how much can be spent, 
wha 1 want the film to do, and un- 
equi lly allocate authority for its 
prod mn to the man or men perti- 
nent terested. Seek the most com- 
peter echnical advice—and above 
ill, g it to your producer. 
_H putation depends upon the 
films makes. He is just as inter- 
ested ou are in turning out a good 
Job. can’t do it alone. 
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Constructioneer . . . the basic publi- manufacturers in establishing more 
cation of the Construction Industry effective outlets. 

in the Middle Atlantic Area .. . Through the pages of Construc- 
serves as a middle man_ between tioneer, your message reaches more 
buyer and seller . . . between con- than 8,500 contractors, engineers and 
tractors and engineers . . . between public works officials effectively and 
producer, dealer and consumer. Con- economically. Constructioneer will 
structioneer aids distributors in ob- sell your share of business in this 
taining suitable lines . . . assists 2-billion dollar annual market 


229 State Street - - - - Harrisburg, Pa. 
78 State Street - - - - - - Albany, N. Y. = 


vores 


Constructioneer 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 





‘“‘We have found the Market Data 


Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making up 
advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the compact 
format and the consolidation of all the vital statistics concerning the 
various magazines. It is a very great assistance to a space buyer to 
be able to find all the information necessary in one volume.” 


—S. M. SCHUSTER 
BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
New York 
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| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120] 
Purchasing Agent 


1. A straightforward intelligent 
presentation of his product, backed 
up by a thorough knowledge of what 
it will do and why. One of the most 
frequent complaints heard in purchas- 
ing circles is that the salesman is not 
well grounded in his product. When 
a salesman is unable to answer simple 
fundamental questions or has to 
fumble around on shipping data, or 
the latest price changes, it has a very 
bad effect on.the buyer. Another com- 
mon complaint is that new goods are 
frequently put on the market without 
a proper testing out period to remove 
all the kinks. This is really not the 
salesman’s fault, as company policy 
determines when new products are 


marketed, but the salesman—being on 





the spot—gets the blame. 


Know Buyer’s Problems 


2. A reasonable working knowledge 
of the buyer’s problems. A smart 
salesman will make a really conscien- 
tious effort to learn at least the funda- 
mental things about his customer’s 
product before he calls. The P.A. will 
take this knowledge as complimentary 
to him and to his company and is 
favorably disposed towards anyone 
who will make this simple effort. 

3. A willingness to answer ethical 
questions, honestly and completely. 
There are certain questions, however, 
that the salesman will be wise to side- 
step. If you discuss a competitor’s 
business with one customer, he can 
only assume that on the next stop his 
product will be under discussion. 

4. A resolve to sell a customer an 
item or a service, but rather, to sell 
him something that will lower his 
costs, improve his product, or increase 
his efhciency. For every salesman who 
uses this approach, there are nine who 
are still selling physical items in the 
old fashioned humdrum way. Put 
yourself in the P.A.’s shoes—wouldn’t 
you welcome someone who came in to 
help you lower your costs or improve 
your product? 

§. A willingness to make available 
to the customer any research or ex- 
perimentation done by the seller in 
the customer’s field, including any 
suggestions for refinement of the cus- 
tomer’s process. This is a modern 
selling tool being used to great advan- 
tage, whenever sales can get the re- 
search department to release some of 
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this data. It is much appreciate. by 
the customer as it frequently pre ents 
him from duplicating effort and ives 
him time and money. 

6. The ability not only to se!) his 

own product, but ideas as well—new 
ideas, new facts, new horizons ver 
since Marco Polo’s day, the salesman 
has been purveyor of these things. You 
have to have imagination to put this 
one over but it pays big dividends 
when the chips are down. 
7. A reasonably complete knowl- 
edge of his company’s production plans 
together with its current delivery 
schedules and the required lead time 
needed—as of the moment. This is 
the spot where the home office can be 
of big assistance to the local salesman. 
In this field, accurate live data is 
sometimes worth its weight in gold 

8. A realization that the change 
from a seller’s market to a_ buyer's 
market is really more of a state of 
mind than a physical transition. Most 
buyers are sure in their own minds 
that the doctrine of scarcity is on the 
way out, regardless of individual busi- 
ness conditions at the moment. If 
you haven’t already changed your 
viewpoint, you might as well do it at 


once. Your customer has. 


Don’t Oversell! 


9. A positive belief in the impor- 
tance of the inventory factor in these 
changing times and a real desire to 
keep the customer well supplied, but 
not oversold. This is best illustrated 
by the anecdote of the man driving 
through the hills of North Jersey who 
found himself out of cigarets. He 
stopped at a little cross roads country 
store to buy a pack. As he went in- 
side, all he could see was salt—salt on 
the counter, salt on the shelves, car- 
tons of salt on the floor. Glancing 
down the cellar stairs, he could see 
cases of salt in the cellar. When the 
old storekeeper came back with the 
cigarets, he said, “Pop, you must sell 


a lot of salt around here.” No, 
said the old timer; slowly, “I do sell 
much salt, but say—there was ing 
fellow around here a couple ot eks 
ago. Could HE sell salt!” 

10. A full appreciation of m 
portance attached by most bi to 
consistency and continuity of © ppl) 
The P. A. is rarely interested one 
shot deals,” but on the co! Is 
anxious to establish regular an con 
tinuing relationships with lers. 
These relations increase in to 

s; b 


both as they grow in age. 
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aormally referred to as loyalty to an 
established source. 

You will note that nothing has been 
said so far about price or quality. These 
omissions have been deliberate, for it 
is only on rare occasions that the in- 
dividual salesman has the final word 
on cither of them. It goes without 
saying that you cannot sell in today’s 
markets if either of these items are 
not competitive. 

Neither has any mention been made 
of the fact that in many companies 
today, 50 to 80% of their total prod- 
uct cost is represented by purchased 
materials or services. Where this is 
the case, the buyer welcomes and needs 
the utmost in vender cooperation. 
This is a fruitful field, worthy of in- 
tensive and extensive cultivation. It 
would pay many a salesman to check 
over his customers on this basis so he 
can determine which ones are most 
dependent on him for their existence. 

[ would also like to emphasize the 
matter of brevity. It is surprising 
how much time you can save yourself 
and the customer by trying to con- 
dense your story as much as possible. 
I was amused to read a headline in one 
of our New York tabloids recently 
covering the opening of the Metro- 
politan Opera season. This is quite an 
event, musically and artistically, but 
they had it all covered in nine words. 

‘MET OPENS WITH NEW 
LOOK. VERDI VANQUISHED 
BY VOGUE.” 

The 10 points listed above were not 
taken from any sales manual or book 
on the art of selling, although doubt- 
less some of the items could be found 
therein. They are based on consulta- 
tion, experience and conference among 
many buyers in today’s markets, and 
represent most of the items that we 
would welcome from our friends on 
the other side of the desk. 

In conclusion, let us both admit that 
there is plenty of rust today on many 
of buying and selling mechanisms, 
due +> long dis-use caused by the late 
war's fixed economy and paternalistic 
Prac''ces. As we jointly pursue our 
func’ ons and oil up our stiff creaking 
mach very, let us do it in a spirit of 
coop ation, realizing that neither 
selle buyer can function without 
the er. By laboring together in 
this ner, we can do our part in 
keepi' the 60 million workers in this 
coun on the job, and thus further 
‘tren: xen our free enterprise econ- 
omy ich is based on maximum ef- 
heen: in the distribution of goods. 
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Sd abe AD% of Market Data Book Sub- 
seribers use it in making up schedules. 


If you are one of the 41.4% who don't use it for this purpose 
shouldn't you consider turning over a new leaf? Could be that 
you're missing something that would be of as much value, as great 
an aid in simplifying your work, as it is to thousands of other indus- 
trial advertising executives. Why do it the hard way when there's 
this splendid, sharp-cutting tool right at your elbow to cut awa 
most of the red tape and detail? Reach for your Market Data Book 
now! 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the-. 
spot’’service is avail- 
able for all merchan- 
dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 


With export 
counsel in New 
York, latest in- 
formation is as- 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum visi- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
vl 


& © ADVERTISING 


% Ff; y60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
*wet®” =~ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Index to Advertisers 


me n vy Publishing 
* Ke i-Davis 
Kimt lv-Clarh 
King Publishing Co 


Mat hine Design 
*Machiners 

*MacRae's 

Magazines of In 
Maher Printing ¢ ‘ 
*Marine Engineering 
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ials and Methods 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Serv 
*McGraw-Hill Digest 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
*Mechanical Engineering 
oe Catalog 
Contractor and 
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Mo 
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Supplies 
ng Catalog 
*Mississippi Valley 
Modern Industr; 
Modern Ma 
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*National Butter 
*National Milk 
*National Provis 
*New Englar 
New Equipme 
Newsweek 


*Sin 


*Smith, W 
*Snips Magazine 
*Southern Power 
*Southwest Buil 
Stern, Edward, 
*Sweet's Cat 


Swing-O-Ring 


relephone Engine 
Texas Contractor 
Catalogs 
Textile ee 
Textil . aname! 
rexti le wa ld 
mas Publishing 
yas" Register 


opflight Tape Co 
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titute of Radio Engineers 
*Institutions Catalog Dir« 
*Institut ne Ma ga ne 
Iron Age rhe 
Iron & St Enginee! 


*For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOC 
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